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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eansaiipianie 
ERMANY is contented, and the world is tranquil. It was 
understood throughout the previous week that the mainten- 
cance of peace would depend upon an interview between the Emperor 
of Germany and the Czar of Russia, and on the 10th inst. the 
interview was held in Berlin. It lasted an hour, and was followed 
by conversations between the Czar and Prince Bismarck, and 
Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortschakoff, and by evening it was 
rumoured that peace wovld not be disturbed as yet, and on 
Wednesday Mr. Bourke announced to the House of Commons 
that there was no further apprehension of war. What passed be- 
tween the three men who now hold the control of peace and war 
is not known, and probably never will be. According to French 
accounts, the Czar declared that he should consider any one who 
broke peace an enemy, but according to German accounts, peace 
was secured by a renewal of the old agreement under which the 
Czar is to assist Germany, if attacked by more than one Power. 
At all events, peace is secure till the Czar changes his mind, or 
Prince Bismarck can occupy Russia, or the War party in Berlin 
becomes irresistible, or France has found an ally—that is, it is 
secure till it suits either Germany or France to break it. As we 
have tried to show elsewhere, of real peace there is no more cer- 
tainty than there was a week ago, and there will be none, while 
France and Germany, armed to the teeth, are each expecting or 
feigning to expect aggression from the other. 





It is probable that, war being postponed, other questions were 
discussed between the two pogentates and their Chancellors, for 
it is stated that Russia promised to use her good offices to induce 
Belgium to change her laws, and that Germany promised to use 
her best endeavours to persuade England to come to a final 
agreement with Russia about Central-Asian affairs. These state- 
ments have not yet been confirmed, but if they are true, they 
mean that severe diplomatic pressure is to be applied both to 
Belgium and Great Britain to modify their policy on subjects really 
of internal interest. It is very difficult to understand what Prince 
Bismarck wants in Belgium or Prince Gortschakoff in Central Asia, 
but' we may be certain in either case that it is something which the 
menaced State will be most unwilling to grant. There may be 
serious events in Kashgar before long, if the Chinese troops are 
massing on the frontier in the numbers reported, and we trust 
Lord Derby will not be betrayed into another Luxemburg 
guarantee. The only safe course in Central-Asian politics is to 
remain perfectly free to act as the interests of the Empire may at 
the moment of action dictate. 


The Belgian incident is clearly not yet over. The German 
papers declare that the Belgian reply, which we summarised in 
our last issue, is thought very unsatisfactory at Berlin, and 
will require a rejoinder. Professor Bliintschli, who, though no 
organ. of the German Government, has more than once guided 
the National Liberals to the official view of international affairs, 
has intimated that Belgium is making a very great mistake in 
simply awaiting news of Prussian or German legislation, instead 
of at once altering her own laws so as to prevent offences against 
“international amity.” And English correspondents telegraph 





significantly from Berlin that Belgium will get out of the scrape 
comfortably enough, if she will only change her Cabinet, and put 
back the Liberals into power, as the Berlin Government desires. 
But this is, we suspect, as we have elsewhere explained, the very 
humiliation which the Belgians, both Conservatives and Liberals 
alike, are doing their best to avoid. Indeed, a Liberal Govern- 
ment forced on Belgium by German pressure would be in a very 
unfortunate position, and in one fatal to its own popularity. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Budget yesterday week was a 
disappointing one. It was a series of pin-pricks in relation to 
details, followed by what seems to us, as we have elsewhere shown, 
avery inadequate attack on the principle of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
scheme for the reduction of the Debt. Mr. Gladstone quizzed fairly 
enough the ultimate determination to keep the Income-tax, after 
Mr. Disraeli’s hasty electioneering promise that ‘‘the principal 
measures of relief would be the diminution of local taxation and 
the abolition of the Income-tax, measures which the Conservatives 
have always favoured, and which the Prime Minister [Mr. Glad- 
stone] has always opposed.” Mr. Gladstone was also severe on the 
form of the Budget accounts, on the Conservative disposition to let 
the expenditure increase, on the real deficiency under the asserted 
surplus, on Sir Stafford Northcote’s admission that he had at the 
end of the last financial year delayed the demand for a certain 
item of revenue (£300,000) in order to let it go to the present 
year’s credit, on the evident but unauthorised expectation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the actual revenue would 
exceed his estimates of it; and finally, on the Sinking-fund scheme. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1885, Mr. Gladstone pre- 
dicted, will not be much governed in his policy by any reference 
to the views of a predecessor in 1875 ‘‘who wished to do something, 
and had not the money to do it with.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply was unusually bright and effec- 
tive. He complained that the only case in which the Liberals 
are hard upon the close-fit of a Budget should be the case in which 
the Government propose to do something towards paying off 
Debt; in other cases, they had calmly left £1,200,000, which 
turned out to be nearly £2,500,000, to be taken out of the 
balances. In answer to Mr. Gladstone’s question, ‘Did you 
ever hear of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who came forward 
and proposed taxes in this House for the purpose of keeping up 
a Sinking Fund?” he replied, rather successfully, ‘‘ Yes, I did. I 
remember a Chancellor of the Exchequer coming forward and 
proposing a Match-tax. I am proposing taxes at this moment to 
carry out arrangements into which my right honourable friend 
himself entered.” As to the great contrast drawn between 
terminable annuities as a mode of paying Debt and the ordinary 
sinking fund, he said it reminded him of a boy in Sir Walter 
Scott's novels, who, when told by a traveller not to lose the half- 
crown he had given him at pitch-and-toss, boasted that he had 
not lost it at pitch-and-tuss, but at ‘‘ neevie-neevie-nick-nack.” 
The difference between the two methods was just as great or small 
as the difference between ‘ pitch-and-toss ” and ‘ neevie-neevie- 
nick-nack.” Mr. Lowe continued the discussion in a clever 
speech, in which he defined a Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
‘‘an animal who ought to have a surplus,”—to which he might 
apparently have added, an animal which it is no sin to vivisect ; 
but on the whole, the feeling of the House remained decidedly 
with the Government, and unmoved by the somewhat petty 
criticisms of the Liberal chiefs. 


Lord Salisbury has appointed the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos Governor of Madras. That is an opportunity lost, 
The Duke has held many posts with respectable credit, and may 
administer the Southern Presidency fairly well, but he is not the 
originating Governor Madras wants. As to his rank ‘‘ impressing’ 
the natives, that is conventional rubbish. How much are we 
impressed with their rank? Passed Cabinet Ministers, however, 
who will govern Colonies have a certain claim to govern them, 
and the notion which has somehow grown up in England that a 
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Duke must be stupid is a superstition, the result of an instinctive 
dislike to allow that anybody can have all the good things at once. 


La Volonté, the organ of Prince Jerome Napoleon in Paris, 
states, apparently on authority, that even if the Prince Imperial 
died, Prince Jerome would make no attempt to revive the 
Empire. Hereditary succession, it says, is dead in France, and a 
departure from the true Napoleonic principle. France, moreover, 
even if consulted by plébiscite, would energetically pronounce in 
favour of the Republican form, the most compatible with the principle 
of universal suffrage. That little manifesto is, of course, intended 
to be in some way a dig at Chislehurst, but its direct object, we 
confess, baffles us. Is the Prince convinced that the Republic 
will win, and going to run for the Presidency ? 





Another terrible wreck was reported in London on Saturday. 
The ‘ Schiller,’ a steamer of 3,500 tons, belonging to the Hamburg 
Steamship Company, left New York on the 28th April, with 268 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 124 officersand men. On Friday night, the 7th 
inst., she was in a thick fog off the Scilly Isles, but the Captain, 
who had been working by dead-reckoning for three days, thought 
her further off than she was, and kept her on at half-speed, and 
apparently without soundings, till at 10 o’clock she struck on the 
Retarrier Ledge. Seven of the eight boats were launched, but 
four of them were swamped, and one was lost afterwards. Only 
two survived, and in them were only fifteen passengers, only one 
a woman, and about twenty-five of the crew. The ship was 
crowded with women and children; panic seems to have set in 
from the -first, and the passengers and crew left on the ship 
were gradually beaten from it by the sea. A pavilion above the 
saloon was carried away at 2, with most of the women and 
children ; at 8 the bridge with the Captain and Doctor and a 
few passengers disappeared, and about 7.30 a.m. on Saturday the 
masts gave way, and those on the rigging were drowned. ‘The 
ship was in every way sound, and well provided with boats, and 
the main cause of her destruction appears to have been the desire 
of punctuality. If the Captain had waited out the fog she might have 
been saved. From the moment of the accident he behaved well, 
but discipline evidently went to pieces. 


The Russian Government has concluded a treaty with that of 
Japan by which the Southern half of the Island of Saghalien is 
conceded to St. Petersburg for ever. The whole island now be- 
longs to Russia. It is believed that it is full of metals ; and known 
to yield good coal; while its position makes its owner, if a Euro- 
pean State and in possession of a fleet, almost irresistible in 
Japanese waters. If, as is stated, it is intended to work the mines 
and forests by means of convicts, Saghalien may prove a most 
valuable possession, One would like to know what Russia has 
given in return,—alliance against China? 


M. John Lemoinne, political Editor of the Débats, and the 
ablest serious journalist in France, has been elected to the Academy. 


‘The Tenant-right Bill passed the House of Lords on Thursday, 
amidst a general chorus of approyal, which at least proved that 
the great landlords do not think it will do them much harm. ‘The 
Duke of Richmond was quite effusive in his thanks for the manner 
in which the Opposition had been conducted, and the Duke of 
Argyll said it was nota sham Bill, but would increase the security 
of the tenants, lead everywhere to written agreements, and necessi - 























tate a universal revaluation of land. How it is to produce those | 


results, when any landowner can advertise himself out of the 
Bill, his Grace did not explain. The real fight over the Bill 
will be in the Lower House, and the Duke of Richmond, foreseeing 
that, stated decisively that the Government would consider any 
interference with freedom of contract equivalent to the rejection 
of the Bill. It is the kind of measure, however, which never 
comes out of a Committee of the House of Commons as it went 
in, and we should not wonder at all if, when it emerged, it was 
found that Mr. Disraeli’s promise to give tenant-farmers a right 
to two years’ notice had been kept, and that the rest of the Bill 
had somehow melted into the air. If the fight over freedom of 
contract proves severe, the Premier may force through that 


compromise. 





The Army Exchanges Bill passed its second reading in the 
Lords on Friday week by a majority of 137 to 60. The debate 
was on an exhausted subject, but it was a very fine one, and any 
one who wishes to understand both sides of the question should 
read the speeches of Lord Sandhurst against and Lord Derby 
for it, The effect of the former was marred bya certain brutality 
of statement which sometimes impairs Lord Sandhurst’s speeches, 





and in this case left an erroneous impression that ten Officers of 
Her Majesty's 53rd who exchanged to avoid India exchanged to 
avoid action. Lord Derby's speech in defence was by far th 

ablest yet made—so able indeed as to shake determined onpeneil 
of the measure—and he made a new point when he stated that 
the Bill placed the whole Army in the position of the non-Purchage 
section of it. Before Purchase was abolished, everybody said the 
Artillery and Engineers were such effective services because Pur. 
chase was not allowed, but all the while payment for Exchanges 
was permitted. The deduction that payment for Exchanges is 
not equivalent to Purchase is unanswerable. Still, as Lord Sand. 
hurst and Lord Cardwell conclusively showed, payment will end 
in the poor officers doing the disagreeable work, and rich officers 
filling the pleasant posts. That is the way of life in all its de. 
partments, but the State may, and in case of invasion would 
want the poor man in the pleasant climate, and would not find bim, 





Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr, moved on T uesday the 
rejection of the Bishopric of St. Albans Bill, on the ground that 
it ‘increased and tended to perpetuate a class of political and 
ecclesiastical State officials, the existence of which was not of 
advantage to the State.” He ridiculed the sacrifices made by 
the Bishops for the sake of the new St. Albans diocese, which he 
said were no more sacrifices than it is a sacrifice to get rid of a 
white elephant, though sacrifices were to be imposed on their 
successors to the amount of £500 a year. This was like the 
generosity of the man of whom his epitaph declared that,— 

‘¢ Mr. Brown in his great bounty 
Built this bridge at the expense of the county.” 

The Church should benefit the curates at the expense of the Bishops 
rather than make more Bishops; but, at all events, to the making of 
more Bishops while Bishops were made by the State, he absolutely 
objected, and he and his seconder carried 61 votes with them, 
though it can scarcely have been Mr. Richard's not very striking 
arguments which carried them. Sir W. Harcourt took the oppor- 
tunity of reaffirming his attachment to a State Church, and his 
adherence to the Bill because it was founded on State-Church 
principles. Mr. Grantham wished the Bishop of Rochester to be 
called, after the rearrangement of dioceses, ‘‘the Bishop of 
Rochester and Southwark,” and that he should take the Church 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, as his second cathedral. The Non- 
conformists, apparently, were content with Mr. Richard’s speech, 
—which was being easily satisfied,—and made no further opposi- 
tion. The second reading was carried by a majority of 212. 





The first act of the French Assembly after the recess has been to 
prohibit any more partial elections. The object of this unusual 
and unconstitutional proposal is, of course, to prevent any in- 
crease to the Liberal benches, but it has been accepted by the 
Left Centre, on an understanding that the dissolution shall take 
place this year. The Government refused to fix a date by law, 
on the ground that foreign complications might arise, but it seems 
to be understood that the dissolution will occur in October. A 
quantity of work is to be got through before that, and the calcula- 
tion is that illiberal laws like the voting by arrondissement instead 
of by departments —a change intended to strengthen M. Buffet’s 
hands—and a new Press law, may be carried, from the unwilling- 
ness of the majority to divide. It is possible that the calculation 
may prove erroneous, as the moderate Liberals, in view of the 
dissolution, will be anxious to please their constituents, and the 
extreme Conservatives are so sure not to be returned that their 
influence on the Government will be nil. 


Philanthropists sometimes get nota little despotic. The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society thinks, what is no doubt true, 
that a coolie trade may degenerate into a slave trade, and that 
‘‘native” interests in the West Indies, Mauritius, and elsewhere 
require careful guardianship. They therefore on ‘Tuesday, 
through a deputation, pressed on the Secretary for the Colonies 
what was practically a prohibition of the coolie trade. In 
reply, Lord Carnarvon very justly said that coolie immi- 
gration, if carefully watched, might be a_ blessing to 
the Colonies, and to the immigrants; that even in the Pacific 
Bishop Patteson had advised regulation, and not suppression ; 
and that he himself might be trusted, for he had just eman- 
cipated the slaves on the West Coast of Africa. He might have 
added, what everybody seems to forget, that while it is necessary 
to protect emigrants, even when they are Englishmen, and while 
compulsion or deception on emigrants ought to be punished, her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects have a right to visit her Majesty's 
colonies, if they like. What we have to see is that the 
Colonial authorities do not oppress them when they arrive, 
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i islation, or, what is morecommon, by a partial 

anche her law. We are inclined to believe that were 
pire principle, that a contract to labour is a civil debt and 
nothing else, fairly carried out, there would be very little oppres- 
A The planter would have to buy labour as he buys sugar, 
_— d treatment would soon be part of his price. Of course, 
-s ald still be necessary to suppress kidnapping, and if kid- 
napping were declared piracy and punished invariably with death, 


it would be extinct in a year. 





The annual ceremony of admission to Degrees took place at the 
University of London on Wednesday, in the presence of the 
Chancellor, Lord Granville, when Mr. Lowe made a clever and 
effective attack,—of which we have spoken elsewhere,—on the 

sals which he evidently expects from the present Govern- 
ment for “nibbling” at the principle of open competition in 
relation to the Civil Service, especially in relation to the 
Indian Civil Service. He had himself, he said, begun life 
at Oxford in that capacity which is now regarded as that of 
«g monster abhorred of gods and men” (not, ‘a monster and a 
bore to gods and men,” as the 7imes funnily reported it), a cram- 
mer, and that he knew how much intellectual good a crammer 
can do toa man, as he is sure, if he knows his business, to try 
and make him master a few subjects thoroughly, rather than many 
imperfectly. He believed good crammers were amongst the most 
useful and energetic of teachers, and he objected entirely to the cry 
against the crammers, by which it was hoped to frighten the British 
public into resigning the boon they had won for their children in 





the shape of real open competition. He especially defended this 
in relation to the Indian Civil Service, and declared that it would | 
be a change purely for the worse even if the selected candidates, | 
though selected honestly by open competition, were sent to the | 
Universities for the years intervening between their selection and | 
their departure for India. London, with its busy life and active 
Law Courts, was the true school for Indians who wished to be 
good men of the world, good statesmen, and good judges; and 
he thought the mild sweetness and light of the Universities 
very ill adapted for the training of youths of this kind. 
This does not seem to us the strongest part of Mr. Lowe's 
speech. The Law Courts do not do much for mere students, 
and as for London society, London is generally a wilderness to 
young Irishmen and Scotchmen. We should wish to see the 
Indian Civil Servants kept together, if not in our own Universi- 
ties, still in a College of their own, for these two years; and 
perhaps no place for that College would be so good as the place 
formerly chosen,—Calcutta. 





Sir Henry Thompson wrote a letter to Monday’s Times against 
the Vivisection Bill of Lord Henniker,—which indeed, if it had | 
any force, would tell quite as much against that of Dr. Lyon | 
Playfair and his scientific friends, though the latter had not at | 
that time been brought in,—of which the chief idea was to 
maintain that all sport is as bad as vivisection, and the chief 
aim to throw dust in the eyes of the public. When Sir 
Henry Thompson enlarges on the agonies of a ‘writhing 
worm threaded on a hook,” he speaks of a sort of needless 
pain which the present writer, at least, would refuse to inflict ; 
but he knows perfectly well that the torture which he him- 
self speaks of as ‘‘as great and as prolonged as it is in their [the 
creatures’] nature to endure,” is in all probability no torture at 
all in any sense in which a being with a highly developed nervous 
system uses the term. So when he speaks of the torture of 
crimping cod and skate,—which a fishmonger wrote to the next 
day's paper to say that his craft never do while the creature is 
alive,—and of boiling lobsters to death, —we believe they are always | 
put straight into boiling water, and so killed instantaneously,— 
he is merely doing all in his power to find foils to the tortures of 
scientific investigation which may make the latter seem less 
objectionable. Whatever the anguish inflicted in sport may be, 
—and doubtless it is often great,—it is usually diminished by the 
excitement of a chase, and never involves the sort of breach of 
faith which makes torture inflicted on domesticated animals, 
animals taught from their first hour to trust men, a kind of 
treachery as well as cruelty. Sir Henry Thompson’s letter was 
skilful for its purpose, but its purpose was not good, and his 
skill, we hope, will not succeed. 








A very good non-political judge has been just made. Mr. Lindley, 


Q.C., who is raised to the Bench in consequence of the death of Mr. | 
Baron Pigott, and who was one of the leaders in the Court of Vice- | 
Chancellor Charles Hall, is not only a very accomplished lawyer, | 





but, to some extent at least, a-scientific jurist. He is to go to the 
Common Pleas, where a judge with a good knowledge of equity 
is required in anticipation of the provisions of the Judicature Act. 
In order to effect this, Mr. Justice Huddleston has consented to 
go to the Court of Exchequer. It is always matter for rejoicing 
when the Bench is strengthened by so good a lawyer as Mr. 
Lindley, without any political distinction to recommend him for 
promotion. 


The prospects of the ‘ Bessemer’ as a Channel steamer do not 
seem to be mending. The swinging saloon, which swings easily on 
land in response to any change in the vessel’s level, does not seem 
to act properly at sea, and even on very moderately breezy days the 
vessel appears to roll, and the saloon with it. Moreover, the ship 
is so big that it does not seem to obey its helm quite well enough to 
enable it to enter very small harbours like that at Calais without 
danger to the pier; so that for the present, those first-class pas- 
sengers who hoped to be exempt from sea-sickness themselves, 
while able to observe all the miseries it inflicts on those, whose 
tickets do not admit them to the magic saloon, are but too likely 
to have their amiable hopes for a time disappointed. Mr. Besse- 
mer, however, still thinks that he can remedy the defect which 
renders the self-adjusting hydraulic apparatus of the saloon at 
present useless. 


The Chairman of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, the Rey. A. Thomson, of Manchester, 
seems to have delivered a very able address on Tuesday at the City 
Temple, Holborn Viaduct, on the gradual break-up of strict doc- 
trinal ideas amongst Congregationalists, under the influence of the 
teachings of Coleridge and Schleiermacher. He regarded the 
main principle of Schleiermacher’s teaching as the assumption 
that ‘‘ religious feeling is the basis of doctrinal belief,” and he 
regarded the result of that teaching as a curious mixture of 
‘* Neoplatonic dreams and Socinian fallacies.” Mr. ‘Thomson, how- 
ever, himself quite admitted that right intellectual creed is not 
the condition of salvation, and drew the now common-place dis- 
tinction between heresy of the head and heresy of the heart. We 
should like to know, however, on what that distinction is itself 
grounded except on the assumption that insome degree, at allevents, 
‘‘ religious feeling is the basis of doctrinal belief.” The words of Scrip- 
ture were long supposed to justify no distinction between heresy of 
the head and heresy of the heart, and the fact that such a distinction 
has now been generally admitted,—and even by Roman Catholics, in 
the absolution of invincible ignorance,—is due, we suspect, chiefly 
to the larger influence which human feeling has exerted in soften- 
ing the hard theology of olden times. We doubt whether Mr. 
Thomson's protest will put a stop to the steady and constant 
flow of thought which goes on in this direction. Indeed, is any 
revelation conceivable at all which does not depend as much on 
feeling as on thought ? 


The Times published on Thursday a paper from some very well- 
informed correspondent on modern Burmese policy. It would 
appear that the King has two fixed ideas, from which he never 
swerves,—to recover his lost province of Pegu, and to maintain 
his personal monopoly of the trade with Western China. To 
carry out his first idea, he has offered treaties to France and Italy 
—Powers which he dreams might help him, and to carry out 
his second, he resolutely opposes any British mission which en- 
deavours to pass through his dominions to China. He stopped Major 
Sladen’s expedition, and it is believed influenced the attack on Mr. 
Margary. The writer doubts, apparently, whether the King will 
fight, as he yielded to pressure once before; and the latest in- 
telligence — that the King had issued a pacific proclamation — 
partly confirms this view. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether he will accord the terms Sir Douglas Forsyth goes to 
Mandalay to ask. 


England is a reservoir of capacities, but the death of Admiral 
Sherard Osborn at the early age of fifty-three is still a national 
loss. He was one of the best specimens of a very fine class, the 
educated Naval officer who knows his profession thoroughly, but 
knows business too, and understands politics on the great scale. 
In Arctic expeditions, in the Black Sea, in China, Admiral 
Osborn had displayed qualities which pointed him out as a 
reserve force, a man who might head the fighting fleet in a great 
war, or even administer the entire Navy. Had he been a wealthy 
man, he would have risen high, for he had Parliamentary facul- 


‘ties; but being poor and unconnected, he died only a C.B., 
/and a man whom his department intended to utilise whenever 


there was serious danger ahead, 





Consols were at the latest date 944-944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ood 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 

AAR. BOURKE’S assurance that there is no “further” 
A 
not in ordinary times do much to reassure us. The British 
Government, as a rule, never knows anything, and we were 
told only a few days before the war of 1870 that there was not 
a cloud in the European sky. Just at present, however, this 
country is exceptionally well represented at Berlin, Prince 
Bismarck is maneuvring in half-light rather than darkness, 
and the French Government has a direct and urgent interest 
in keeping us well informed. The Foreign Office, therefore, 
probably knows some part of the truth, and we may accept its 
statement as meaning that war will not break out next month. 
But for all that, the aspect of affairs has been and remains 
of the gloomiest kind. In spite of the incredulity of the 
public, manifested by the absence of panic on the European 
Bourses, and of all manner of newspaper denials, we cannot 
doubt that the central fact of the situation has been accurately 
apprehended,—that the Military party in Berlin are anxious 
that war should recommence, and recommence at once. This 
party, always powerful in the Prussian Court, has become 
since the war and the passing of the new military laws 
the strongest there, and its view, as expressed through its 
best organs, has at least the merit of distinctness. The 
reorganisation of France, say its chiefs, is proceeding so rapidly 
and so smoothly—the whole population conspiring, as it were, 
to make the new laws work—that within twelve months her 
Army will be as powerful as the German, or at all events, so 
powerful that any future war will involve great toils, great 
slaughter, or it may be, occasional great defeats. If France 
found a strong ally, the danger would be indefinitely increased, 
and “ Germany being feared, but not loved by her neighbours,” 
as Moltke openly said, any palpable evidence of the strength 
of France—a victory, or even a drawn battle—would bring her 
plenty of allies. ‘Why should we wait to encounter a danger 
so formidable, and wait under circumstances which strain our 
strength almost as much as war? Why not anticipate it, and 
either compel France to cease from reorganising herself, or 
invade her at once, and throw her back into a position from 
which it will take her years to recover?” These ideas, which 
are now justly denounced as “ immoral,” but which were once 
the governing ideas of diplomacy, every Government thinking 
its neighbour’s armaments just ground of diplomatic complaint 
or war, have been pressed upon the German Chancellor until, 
harassed hy his Ultramontane opponents—who may yet carry 
the Bavarian elections, and so throw the Imperial machine out 
of gear, by many foreign circumstances,—such, for example, as 
his evident suspieions of Hapsburg policy—and by his own 
growing intensity of yolition, he is believed to have partly 
accepted them, and it remained only to convince his master. 
How far the Emperor, who is essentially a soldier, whose mind 
is usually en rapport with the Military party, and who feels 
acutely the suffering a long war with France might inflict upon 
his people, has yielded to the influences around him, this genera- 
tion will never certainly know, but all visible circumstances and 
some private information point to a conclusion nearly resembling 
this :--The Emperor is averse to a fresh war, for which he has not 
the physical strength, and in which he could not personally com- 
mand. He cannot forget either that he is a King, that the 
stake would for him and his be one of the most tremendous 
kind, and that he has already been fortunate to a degree 
which must awake the latent dread of Fortune never quite 
absent from the strongest mind. And finally, he is a gentle- 
man, who desires, when not over-mastered by visible necessity, 
or by his view of danger to his people, to keep his treaties, and 
wait with dignity until they are attacked from the other side. 
So severe, however, has been the pressure applied to his mind 
—possibly by the discovery of intrigues of which the world 
has not heard—that he resolved to make the views of his 
nephew, Czar Alexander, the balance-weight in the scale. 
Those views, when ascertained, were found, no matter for 
what reason, to be in favour of peace, and accordingly Berlin 
is for the moment full of love and good-will towards all man- 
kind,—except, perhaps, France, Austria, Italy, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. 

If this sketch is substantially accurate, and we believe it to 
be so, though it does not cover the ground of the strange 
quacrel between Berlin and Brussels, the mercantile world has 
very little excuse for its present state of chuckle. No war has 
beep arranged, it is true, but no cause of war has been removed, 


danger of the peace of Europe being disturbed would , 


ee ——— 
| The Military party is not in the least likely to modify its ideas, 
| or Marshal MacMahon’s Government to give up its plans of 
_ reorganisation, or Germany to become less sensitive to the d, 
‘of attack. On the contrary, all those causes of disquiet are 
| likely to become more intense. The great German soldiers will 
watch military proceedings in France, and especially the ye. 
formation of her artillery, with ever increasing jealousy ang 
| distrust, aggravated, it may be, by the new confidence with 
| which the French can hardly help advancing. They will point 
| to the danger which they themselves produced as proof that 
|they ought to have produced it, and will ask what gor 
/of a position Germany will be in when France jg 
strong enough to offer Russia terms, or to become the 
right arm of a European coalition. Already they will 
say, and say truly, that the pivot of power has shifted from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg, and unless Germany can reassert her 
superiority, there it may remain. It must be remembered 
that there is no inherent love between Germans and Russian 
and that Count von Moltke watches the transformation of the 
Russian Army quite as anxiously as that of the French people, 
and is quite well aware that the Russian Army expenditure has 
risen temporarily to nearly twenty millions a year. The French 
Government, on the other hand, which has already taken the 
dangerous step of making known its apprehensions, is certain to 
perfect its forces still more rapidly, though it may be in eye, 
deeper silence, while the German people will fret more ang 
more under the commercial stagnation and uncertainty which 
are the result of all this apprehension of a sudden call-to-arms, 
The talk about general disarmament or European guarantees 
is talk merely. Who is to disarm? Russia, which is just 
building her Army afresh, and which needs a millioa 
of men merely to prevent disorder throughout ap 
empire now stretching unbroken from Lapland to Japan? 
Germany, which has just placed its whole people in the ranks, 
and bases its entire social life on the compulsory training 
which every man not a cripple must in his turn undergo? Or 
France, which has just seen her soil invaded, her capital be- 
leaguered, and her richest provinces torn forcibly away? 
Who is to guarantee Alsace-Lorraine to Germany? An 
English guarantee is not worth much, and why should Austria 
or Russia care to relieve their dangerous neighbour of a burden 
which at present enables them to keep her in check? There 
is no real relief in the situation, and the causes which now prevent 
war from bursting out may at any moment be removed. The 
Czar may become aware that the danger of Russia from Ger- 
many is only less than that of France, and may be glad to see 
Von Moltke occupying his strength in an expedition of which 
no one can predict the end. The Emperor of Germany may 
discover, or be made to believe, that Austria is only waiting 
the recovery of France to try one more desperate fall with her 
old antagonist. The immense prudence of the Duc Decazes 
may fail at the last moment, or the old parties force 
his hand, or the new Assembly become satisfied that 
the hour for the revindication of French territory has 
at last arrived. Of course, if the Russian Czar is deter- 
mined that France shall not be assailed, the German 
soldiers will hesitate till certain that they can defend their 
Eastern frontier, but the Czar is most unlikely to lay down a 
proposition which would compel his most valuable ally to look 
for other and less humiliating alliances. With so restless and 
disturbing a policy as that of Prince Bismarck, new compli- 
cations may arise at any moment; and if they arise, there is 
always visible the terrible fact that in the existing condition 
and temper of the German people one old soldier can, by a word, 
set an army of a million of men, hitherto undefeated, in active 
motion. While such a condition of affairs exists, tranquillity in 
Europe is a mere dream. The nations are like men sleeping 
under a dyke which is pressed by the rising flood within, and 
remains firm only because one or two engineers are stopping the 
chinks with their bare hands. Sooner or later the flood will 
force its way, and Europe be deluged by its overflow. When 
the catastrophe will occur is known, of course, to no man, but 
its occurrence is as nearly inevitable as anything dependent on 
the human will can be; and while it can occur at any moment, 
there can be no tranquillity, or prosperity, or easy life for 
any Continental State. Even the passing-away of the 
group of men who have made Germany would scarcely 
‘ameliorate the situation. Prince Bismarck may be suc- 
| ceeded by a calmer statesman, Count von Moltke by 
‘an inferior soldier, the Emperor William by a softer 
' Prince, but still, while Metz is German, France must be always 
on the watch to regain Lorraine, and Germany always uneasy 
| lest France, with her strength reinvigorated by her industry, 
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of invasion and revenge. The cause of war 
: the disposition to fight when opportunity 
is beans ee catain, aa the strain to avoid the danger 
= ore and more exasperating. Unless the root of bitter- 
pos be removed,—unless, that is, Metz can, on some 
es or other, be restored, or France in some way made con- 
eat with its loss, we, with Count Moltke, see for Europe 
po better than half a century of armed truce,—half a 
pret that is, of arrested progress. Already the victory of 
the peaceful people has turned Europe into a camp, and made 
the only absolute Sovereign left among civilised States the 
arbiter of the world. Is this a result of statesmanship of 
which any great race can have reason to be proud ? 


should be thinking 





THE LIBERALS AND THE BUDGET. 
T is impossible to be satisfied with the tone of the 
Liberal criticism on the Budget. That Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Mr. Lowe’s criticism of Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposals 
fell dead upon the House of Commons is not denied, even by the 
warmest supporters of the two financiers who led the attack on 
Sir Stafford Northcote. But the explanation given of this fact 
is the general apathy of the present House of Commons. We 
are not admirers of the present House of Commons, but we are, 
to use a paradoxical expression, as hearty in our apathy as the 
resent or any other House of Commons could be, in relation 
to the criticism levelled by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Statement. We ventured to say 
last week that there could hardly be a better gauge of the sincere 
Liberal feeling in relation to most matters than the feeling of 
Sir John Lubbock. Now his speech of yesterday week exactly 
expresses, to our mind, the tone which a sincere Liberal who is 
not a partisan would take on the character of the Budget. He 
did not greatly admire the Budget. He pointed out, what is 
unquestionable, that the surplus, on the figures presented, is 
altogether imaginary. But he saw through the extremely con- 
troversial character of the most important objections taken 
against the scheme for reducing Debt, and threw his in- 
fluence decidedly into the scale of the Government. Indeed, 
the criticisms of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe really came to 
nothing more than this,—first, that it is rather cool of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who only hopes for a surplus adequate 
to his proposal, to begin a great scheme of repayment of Debt 
which is to bind Chancellors of the Exchequer for thirty years 
to come,—and next, that if such a scheme is to be inaugurated 
at all, the experience of the past is against the plan of devoting 
annually a given sum to this object, except through the artifice of 
terminable annuities, which happily disguises to the British 
taxpayer and Parliament, under the appearance of the obligation 
of paying interest on Debt, a deep-laid plan for repaying year 
by year a little of the capital along with that interest. 
Now we quite agree with the first objection, so far as it 
goes. No less fortunate opportunity could well be chosen 
for the recommendation of a large scheme of this kind, than 
the opportunity of a Budget which has a very doubtful, if any 
surplus. Still, that is a defect of the scheme which it is 
perfectly legitimate for Parliament to condone. If it is quite 
open to critics to say,‘ You ought not to have the credit of 
inaugurating a scheme to which your financial efforts have 
not contributed a single penny by way of facilities,’ it is 
equally competent to critics to add,—‘t But as we wish to see 
the thing done, and as it is a good thing to do, we will not 
quarrel with you for proposing it on a rather mal-d-propos 
occasion, but on the contrary, stamp our approval on it the 
more significantly by supporting it even when proposed by a 
financier who has not himself done anything to contribute to 
its success,’ And this, we take it, is the true reply to the 
objection,—namely, that it does not matter whether the proposal 
comes with a bad grace from the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or not; if there is the hope of success, it is a good pro- 
posal, and should be the more anxiously encouraged since it pro- 
ceeds from a party who appear rather favourable to a somewhat 
lax system of expenditure, because it will give them a fresh motive 
for keeping down that expenditure, and shut them out from 
one of the most available of all doors of escape from the con- 
Sequences of a lax expenditure. And as to the second objec- 
tion, on which Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Lowe so largely dilated, 
we believe the answer to be equally plain. It is quite true 
that so far as Terminable Annuities are available, they are the 
best mode known to us of reducing Debt, since they do provide 
us with those valuable materials for self-deception as to the 
character of the obligations laid upon us, by which mankind, 


or less influenced. But there is a positive limit to the issue of 
terminable annuities, and therefore also to the use of the arti- 
fice for deceiving ourselves which they involve. If no more 
straightforward plan be available, the success of our efforts in 
this direction will always be minute, and the arguments of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe are positively mischievous so far 
as they lend almost a moral sanction to the doctrine that it 
is political trifling to attack our great National Debt in a 
more manly and direct manner. Besides, as both Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir John Lubbock intimated in their 
replies, the arguments tending to show that a direct appropria- 
tion of revenue to the repayment of Debt is hopeless, are by no 
means so strong as they seem. It is quite true that when you 
have a revenue raised by all sorts of oppressive duties, on the 
one hand, and when you have Estimates weighted by all kinds 
of burdensome special claims, on the other, it will be of no 
use to propose to apply a fixed sum to the reduction of Debt. 
Parliament will immediately cry out that it is far more 
important to reduce an oppressive sugar, or tea, or income tax, 
or to find the means for a necessary increase of armaments, 
than to pay Debt. And as a matter of fact, this cry has often 
been raised, and often ended in relieving heavy taxation, or in 
finding necessary resources, at the expense of every method of 
repaying Debt. Even where terminable annuities had been cre- 
ated, in cases when the funds were found for paying them not 
out of revenue, but, as has not unfrequently happened, out of the 
balances in the Treasury, the actual fact has been that the Debt 
has not been in that year repaid at all, but its repayment 
has been postponed. And of course, it happened that at the 
time of the Crimean war and in the period just after it, when there 
were both great claims upon our expenditure and when there 
were great burdens on the taxpayers who cried out for 
relief, the Sinking Fund was pounced upon promptly by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it does not follow in the least 
from that, that at a time like the present,—supposing peace to 
be preserved,—with a 2d. income-tax only, with no sugar duty, 
with very light tea duties, and hardly any important claimants 
for relief except the payers of the railway-passenger duty and 
the malt duty, Parliament will be in the least inclined to sup- 
port Chancellors of the Exchequer in the policy of seizing 
on the Sinking Fund on behalf of any such grievance- 
mongers as these. It is not giving the British people much 
credit for good-sense to say that they will be as indifferent to 
the duty of reducing the Debt when the competitors for the 
means at our disposal have a poor case, as they were when those 
competitors had a very strong case. And it does not seem to 
us to be doing what might be done for the end in view,—the 
repayment of Debt,—to encourage the British public in the 
rather childish prejudice which it appears to entertain in favour 
of disguising from itself what it is really about. The only 
great advantage of terminable annuities consists in that dis- 
guise,—in the fact, that is, that the repayments of capital 
are so mixed up with the payments of interest, that the 
more obvious obligations attaching to the latter duty are 
found, in fact, to lend an artificial sacredness to the former. 

It seems to us that the Liberal party have lost not a little 
by the rather cavilling character of their leaders’ criticism on 
a policy which was, in fact, the policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
though Sir Stafford Northcote was somewhat unfortunate in 
the moment of its development, and though his proposal was 
not quite identical in the mode of its operation. The Liberals 
might have given a very great stimulus to the generous 
magnanimity of party feeling, and greatly have raised the 
impression of their sobriety and fairness in the country, if they 
had given their hearty support to Sir Stafford Northcote’s efforts 
for the reduction of Debt, in spite of the somewhat singular 
opportunity which he took for commencing them. It is 
absurd to say that you may not mortgage the resources of 
future Chancellors of the Exchequer, when every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who converts perpetual into terminable 
annuities, obviously and confessedly does so. The whole 
question turns upon the most politic method of getting our 
people not to remit further taxation without a great simul- 
taneous effort to repay Debt. That is not a question of principle, 
and it seems to us clear that every honest mode of approach- 
ing this problem should be treated by the greater financiers 
of both parties with all possible sympathy and consideration. 
Mr. Disraeli lost greatly by his strange weakness and stranger 
irritability of last week. But the Liberal chiefs surely were 
unwise when they did so much to balance this failure of 
nerve and temper by a sort of criticism which was distinctly 
of the petty kind. To remind Mr. Disraeli of his resistance 
to former Sinking Funds, and his calm appropriation of one 
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of them, was most wise and necessary. It was essential to 
warn the Tory party that they were advisedly changing their 
policy, and that they must be taken to be changing it on good 
grounds which would render it impossible for their leaders to 
indulge in any repetition of their former escapades. But 
to do anything towards dissuading the House of Commons 
from an attempt, in a time of exceptionally light taxation, 
to grapple with the National Debt, was, in our opinion, a failure 
of judgment which might have been pardonable in Mr. Lowe, 
but which is to us a great disappointment in Mr. Gladstone. 
For the first time almost, we have read a financial speech of 
Mr. Gladstone’s without perceiving the tokens of that financial 
grasp and that moral genius by which his dealings with Eng- 
lish finance have usually been marked. 





THE BELGIAN DEBATE. 


HE Belgian Ministry,—which, as our readers are aware, is 

at present the Ministry of the Roman Catholic party,— 

in defending before the Chambers its policy in relation to the 
recent correspondence with Germany, has shown not a little 
anxiety to avoid the slightest display of official sympathy with 
the Catholic party in Germany and with the Ultramontane 
manifestoes of the Belgian Bishops. The debate, therefore, is 
very curious reading. As M. Frére-Orban and the other Oppo- 
sition orators are careful to point out, the Roman Catholic 
Administration is appealing to the country for support, 
not in virtue of its Roman Catholic policy, but in virtue 
of its spirited appeal on behalf of free institutions, on 
behalf of the right of expressing freely wrong opinions, and 
of conscientiously misleading the people; whereas true wisdom, 
tact, and moderation would have enjoined, it is intimated, at all 
events Episcopal silence, and so far as regarded the German 
ecclesiastical legislation, if not sympathy with it, at least a 
disposition to depreciate its importance, and to deny the severity 
of the persecution it has initiated. 
give support to the Conservatives, they do so on the express 
condition that they shall represent the Liberal and not the 


Conservative creed in the matter. It is not because the Bishops | 


have taken up the Catholic side that they are to be defended, 
—on the contrary, it is because they have exercised (inju- 
diciously) a right of private judgment which no free State can 
afford to abandon. The Belgian Bishops have some of them 
been denouncing all Liberalism with the most terrible anathemas. 
Not the less the Ministry which the Belgian Roman Catholics 
raised to power are compelled to apologise for the Bishops not 
on the ground that they are right, but on the ground that 
they are wrong, and that by virtue of the Constitution which 
Liberal ideas founded, Bishops, like other human beings, 
have the right to be wrong. That is a very curious 
line for the Belgian Conservatives to take. But they 
are quite right—politically speaking—in taking it. In the 
first place, it is a line which consolidates—for the purpose of 
this dispute with Germany—the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
In the next place, it is a line which disarms Germany, and 
renders it comparatively easy to deal with Prince Bismarck. 
To defend the substance of the Bishop of Namutr’s pastoral, 
for instance, would be to invite interference. But to 
plead that the Constitution does not allow of any 
positive control of the Bishops,—allows only of advice given 
somewhat authoritatively, against such pastorals as the Bishop 
of Namur’s,—is not only a very tenable line even in corre- 
sponding with Prince Bismarck, but is one which admits of 
any number of implied censures of what the Bishops have 
said. It was evidently a great point with the Chamber to 
elicit this censure in as distinct a form as possible, in part 
for party purposes, but more for the sake of the country. 
To exonerate Belgium officially from any sympathy with 
violent denunciations of Prince Bismarck’s policy, was even 
more desirable for the independence of Belgium than for the 
interests of Liberalism. But it could be used for both pur- 
poses. 
ment are not responsible for the priests, and you give Germany 
no excuse to interfere. 


you give the Liberals the great advantage of quoting against 
you, for generations to come, the evidence furnished by Con- 
servatives against the Conservative policy and against the lead- 
ing ideas of that policy. If M. Frére-Orban could but in- 


duce the Government to acknowledge that Constitutional 
basis for government, he , 


Liberalism was the only sound 


would use it against them long after the alarm about Germany 
has passed away. The Conservatives cannot appeal to the pro- 


| tection of laws one day, 


| very crafty in their use of the occasion 





Thus, while the Liberals | 





Plead that the priests talk folly, but that the Govern- ' 


Plead that the priests talk folly, but | 
that the Government are not responsible for their talk, and | - 
\if the proposal is made, and there is little doubt that it 
| will be made, though in methods varying with the practice 
and ideas of each department. 


and yet propose to rmine. thes 
the next. Sibaien: = them 

But after all, though the Liberal party were very skilful and 
for party purposes, j 
is perfectly obvious throughout the diketn sek ee a 
cared much more for the national results of inducing the 
Government to wash its hands of the Belgian Bish 
than for the party results. In every line of the debate 
we read the anxiety of the nation concerning its independe 
and the subdued feeling that it would be simply impossible tg 
retain that independence if the Belgian Government were to be. 
come for all intents and purposes the organ of the Ultramontang 
party in Europe. “ Neutrality,” said M. Frére-Orban, “ig not 
a fortress in which one can so shut oneself up as to evade oyp 
obligations,” and it was obvious enough that while, on the one 
hand, the Government said as much as it dared in condemnation 
of the Bishops’ addresses and of the violence of the Ultramon. 
tane Press, the Liberals were most anxious to convince Ge 
that they had spread their shield over the Government only 
because it had thus repudiated the Episcopal attacks on Germap 
policy,—of course a very much more significant fact than 
would have been found in any like repudiation of these pastorals 
by a Liberal Government, had the Liberals happened to be in 
power. 

The debate, too, reads to a foreigner not unlike a deliberate 
attempt made by both parties in Belgium to avoid a change of 
Government which would be ascribed all over Europe to German 
pressure, and which would therefore be nationally humiliating, 
—the Conservatives going as far as they can in condemnation of 
the Belgian assailants of Prince Bismarck’s policy, and the 
Liberals as far as they can, while stopping carefully short 
of an unpatriotic assault on the Cabinet, in represent. 
ing the Government as carrying out Liberal views, and 
as acting for the purposes of the present crisis not as 
Roman Catholics, but as Liberals. That a serious fear 
is entertained lest German pressure should produce some 
mortifying consequences to Belgium, is clear enough. It 
is also clear enough, fortunately, that the politicians of both 
parties in Belgium are Belgians first, and partisans afterwards, 
—and this will probably enable them to tide over the mis- 
understanding with Germany, without allowing foreign pressure 
to impose a change of government. But the Belgian incident 
is not over yet, and the sense of weakness and alarm may 
yet be too powerful for the sense of national dignity. Up to 
the present moment, however, the course of the Belgian erisis 
is exceedingly creditable to both sides of the House, to the 
good sense of the Ministers, and to the patriotic moderation of 
the Opposition. 





MR. LOWE’S WARNING “TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS.” 


ORY Members of the House of Commons will do well to 
utilise their Whitsuntide holidays by inquiring what their 
constituents really think about Competitive Examination. A 
question or two put directly to influential supporters may save 
both them and the Government they approve from getting 
themselves into a scrape. If we do not mistake signs apparent 
on every side, and in every department of the State, the Middle- 
class is about to be deprived of its most valuable property, the 
right of its children to introduce themselves, without currying 
favour with any patron, into the public Service. The Govern- 
ment is evidently anxious to effect changes in the system of 
Examinations which will restore much of the old power of 


|the Heads of Departments, and as this change is naturally 
acceptable to the influential classes who control this Parlia- 


ment, the constituencies will find it necessary to watch 
their representatives with some jealousy. This is the country- 
gentleman House of Commons, and there is nothing your 
country gentleman dislikes so much as a man who rises by 
brains alone, or is so disposed to put down as the competition 
which paralyses social influence. He is very proud, he says, of 
a country where the newest man may rise, but he hopes in his 
heart that one of those “mansions” in Heaven will be 
reserved for the well-descended. He will need watching, 


In the Army and Navy 
the plan will be to whittle away the examinations t 
nomination is nearly equivalent to appointment, and in 
the Civil Services to combine the power of selection with the 
apparent practice of competition. In the Indian Civil Service, 
for example, Mr. Lowe tells “all parents and guardians,” in 
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. ‘ednesday before the University of London, that | 
ag iene nen very largely the number of apparent | 
it 1s ra be competed for, and then allow the department to 

Samia among the successful the youths whom they wish | 
selec int. No statement will be made of the number of 
° PP pisined by any candidate, so that the comparative suecess | 
* the successful will remain unknown. and the Patron in | 
2 king his choice will be unembarrassed by any claim of intellect. | 
Menon the choice is not to be made until all the successful have | 

d through a regular University course, and the geographi-_ 
cal distribution of the men ultimately selected will be left to 


the Authorities. It follows, therefore, that the country clergy- 


whose son has done best in the competition will have first | 


to send him to the University ; then get his Member to induce 
the Secretary of State to select his son; then use further influ- 
ence to obtain his appointment to the Presidency he prefers ; and | 
then at last, when his son is about twenty-five, see him off with 
his blessing. That is, if he is successful in all his efforts ; but if he 
isnot, if he cannot induce everybody to help him, or if he is 
of the wrong shade of politics, or if he belongs to a class 
which it is considered will not “do” for India, then, after 
giving his son an education too high and expensive for his 
chances, he will have, after weary years of waiting, to do the 
best with him he can. 

This scheme of competition tempered by favour may, of 
course, be an immense improvement upon the existing one— 
we will discuss that presently—but it is clear that as regards 

atronage it introduces a radical alteration, and that should 
be thoroughly understood. At present, the father of an 
efficient son who sends him up for examination is, if the 
boy wins in the struggle, the actual patron, is beholden 
to no one for any favour, can settle all details, such as choice of 
Presidency, according to the boy’s capacity, and is, in fact, 
possessed of a most valuable property. He has spent, if an 
Englishman, probably a thousand pounds, or if a Scotchman, 
about £500, to acquire it ; but still it is his at last, and nobody 
can take it away. Under the new scheme, however, he has 
got nothing except a right to pester Lord Salisbury, or 
other influential persons at the India Office, with appli- 
cations on behalf of his son, which may be refused, or 
delayed till any chance of another career has passed 


away, and he has on his hands a young man who ought 


to have been at work three years before, who has an educa- 
tion fitting him for any profession, but no capital, no special 
training except for India, and no further time to expend in 
acquiring one. If Paterfamilias is rich, he is uninjured ; but if 
he is poor, he has simply wasted ‘his son’s life and his own 
money in seeking to obtain what is at best a most uncertain 
chance, and one in which he is sure to be distanced by those 
who are powerful enough to influence political persons. As 


Mr. Lowe says :— The result would be that even before the 


competition was over there would be a canvassing of the Heads 


of Departments by the friends of the candidates, and after the’ 


competition all that was disagreeable and objectionable in 
patronage would be brought back, with this aggravation,—that 
you would commit the extreme injustice of examining a man 
to see what he was worth, and then conceal it from every one.” 
Paterfamilias will, we think, comprehend the difference, and if 
he is the man we take him to be, he will impress his compre- 
hension on the Member for his county or borough with sufficient 
emphasis and distinctness. 
The scheme, in fact, as far as Paterfamilias is concerned, is 
a good deal worse than Patronage, and we do not see that, as 
far as the State is concerned, it is any better. Under patron- 
age pure and simple, the father at least knows what his 
chance is, and regulates his conduct accordingly ; but under 
this mixed scheme, he knows just nothing at all, except that 
he must educate his boy from fifteen to twenty in a very ex- 
pensive manner; must subject him to all the annoyance and 
m many cases hardship of a competition; must keep him 
for two years more at great cost,—for not one Oxford 
student in ten will be content with an official allowance 
not coming out of his father’s pocket,—and may then find 
his son without an appointment after all. The State, on 
the other hand, does not obtain any of the advantages for 
which the innovation is to be introduced. It is said to be 
desirable that the Secretary of State should be allowed to select, 
because he can test character, manner, and forms of ability 
which are not literary, and no doubt that is partially true. An 
experienced man of the world, who understands men and takes 
trouble will, no doubt, often select more competent persons 
than an examiner can, but by this scheme that advantage or 
chance of advantage is almost entirely lost, The Secretary of 





State is not allowed to select lads he knows, but only lads he 
does not know from among a miscellaneous crowd picked out 
for him by Examiners. He is required to use his judgment, 
without being allowed to use it freely, and without being 
entirely responsible for its use. He may see a budding Clive 
in his private secretary, but unless the examiner selects the 
secretary, he can no more appoint him than he can now under 
honest competition. It is said to be desirable to put a stop to 


“cramming,” a word which seems to excite country gentlemen 


as “intellect” excited the Oxford Don; but Mr. Wren, Mr. 
Scoones, and the rest of the clever men who have found 
out how to educate specially sharp lads quickly, under the 
reformed scheme will have just as much practice as be- 
fore. There is to be a preliminary competitive examination, 


‘and the boy whose mind has been turned inside out by the 


“crammer,” its structure examined, and its chinks and chasms 
filled up, will still be the successful candidate, It is said to 
be desirable that the civilians should be gentlemen in the 
technical sense, but under this arrangement there will be no 
test of caste, or even of social culture, for if all who passed 
| dropped their “ H’s,” Lord Salisbury, or his successor, could 
‘only reject a few. Unless he is utterly unfair, and judges by 
‘mere birth, or outside appearance, or mode of speech, the 
| uttermost he can do is to reject here and there “an utter 
ead,” an advantage quite incommensurate with the general 
lowering in the intellect of the Service ensured by the new rules. 
' Men like Mr. Hill—so specially complimented by Lord Granville 
on Wednesday for his success in the Indian Examination—will 
not go to it, if their appointment is, after all, to depend on 
‘favour, or to be governed by considerations of caste. And 
finally, it is said to be desirable that the candidates should 
become, if they are not already, men of the world, and that is 
true; but who ever sent a lad to Oxford to become a man of the 
| world? Why, half the Oxford men come away gentlemanly 
children, with everything about the real life and struggle of 
mankind still to learn. The old College in Calcutta was a 
better school than that, for if the Civilian did get into 
debt, he did at least acquire the languages, some knowledge 
of the people, and that acquaintance with the tradition of 
his own Service the loss of which is, perhaps, the most real 
loss caused by competition. Nothing is secured by the new 
scheme which would not be much better secured by direct 
| patronage, checked by a pass examination; and if we are to 
have a change, let us go back to that, which had at least the 
advantages that the man selected, having received a great 
favour, obeyed orders, and felt moderately content, that 
the power of giving such favours made a seat in the 
Cabinet rather more an object of desire, and that no class 
was cheated by the offer of a privilege which, when it 
has been secured, may prove worse than worthless. If the 
“ horse-doctor class,” as it was called by the original Committee 
which investigated the subject, is to be struck out of the com- 
petition, let it be struck out, but let it not be tempted into a 
great effort and then refused the reward. It is very ridiculous, 
in a country which professes to open careers equally to all men, 
and which does not bar any except the poor from Parliament, 
to strike it out; but it is worse than ridiculous to retain it 
under a secret handicap,—to offer a reward of merit, but 
give it only if merit is well born. There is a good 
deal to be said for patronage, and a great deal for 
honest competition, but this mixed system seems to unite 
with perverse ingenuity all the evils of both, It is indefinitely 
inferior to the rival scheme practised in several departments, 
under which the Minister selects the candidates, and then 
leaves them to fight it out by competition among themselves. 
That scheme is unfair to the majority of the nation, which is 
sure in this way to be shut out from official careers ; but still 
it has this advantage, that a painstaking Minister can make 
sure that no unworthy or incompetent candidate shall make 
his way to the front, and this without deceiving anybody into 
expensive efforts by holding out a promise it is not intended 
to keep. If open competition has any meaning, it is that the 
victor shall have first chance; and the moment it ceases to 
have that meaning it becomes a delusion, and should be swept 
away. 


THE RECENT TRIAL FOR TRADE CONSPIRACY. 
HE trial of the Cabinetmakers at the Central Criminal 


Court which took place on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week adds another to the several important Trade prosecu- 
tions for conspiracy which have taken place within the last 
few years. 


The two of most importance before this recent case 
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of the Queen against Hibbert and others have been tried at 
Manchester, and therefore have attracted less public attention 
than either the Gas Stokers’ case or this last Cabinetmakers’ 
case. The principle upon which the two provincial cases 
were decided was the well-known principle of Lord Denman, 
viz., that a combination to obtain an unlawful end, or a lawful 
end by unlawful means, is illegal. A breach of contract is an 
unlawful end, and coercion of a man’s freedom of will is an 
unlawful means according to the present interpretation of law- 
yers. The latter of these two cases therefore raised the ques- 
tion of what is coercion by the Common Law of England, a 
question which yet remains to be satisfactorily answered. 
This same question seems also to have been raised on Wednes- 
day by the prosecution, but to have been dropped, for the 
easier question whether an offence had been committed 
against the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871. This Act 
is divided in a way which makes an intelligible reference 
almost impossible, but the portion against which the Cabinet- 
makers seem to have offended was section 1, part 3, sub-sections 
1 and 3, combined with part 1, second sub-section 1. The Jury 
found upon the evidence laid before them that the Defendants 
had conspired to molest the masters and the workmen, by 
persistently following such workmen from place to place, and 
by watching or besetting the place where the masters carried 
on business, or the approach to such place of business, in order 
to coerce the workmen into quitting their employment, and the 
masters into altering their method of business. The question 
therefore was one fairly simple in its nature, namely, whether 
the workmen who disliked the piece system which Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham had introduced at their Ogle-street factory, 
in place of the time system, and who congregated round the 
gates of the factory endeavouring to make the men who were 
at work quit their employers’ service, had combined to do 
a lawful act by unlawful means, namely, against the provisions 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act? There can be little 
doubt that under the provisions of this Act the Jury were 
right in their decision, and the Judge correct in his direction 
as to the law. There had been a following-about and watching 
of the premises within the meaning of the Act, with the inten- 
tion of compelling the masters to alter their mode of business, 
and of making the workmen cease work under the piece system. 
The words of the Act, “ With a view to coerce,” obviously have 
reference to the actions which amount to molestation, which are 
also enumerated in the Act; and it is therefore perfectly legi- 
timate to say that, as you cannot persuade a man by watching 
his premises, you must be coercing or compelling him to adopt 
your view. In other words, under these statutory provisions, 
“persistently following men from place to place,” watching 
or besetting a place of business, if the object be also one of 
those mentioned in the statute, is to be considered illegal 
coercion, and punishable accordingly. 

But as regards the actual facts, it is clear that the de- 
fendants conducted themselves with peacefulness, and the only 
acts which approached to threats or acts of coercion, strictly 
speaking, were telling one of the men that he would be con- 
sidered a “black,” or “black sheep,” or “be blacked,” which 
merely meant that he would be considered as not conforming 
to Union rules, It also seems that another or others were told 
they would not get employment in future, should they con- 
tinue to work with Messrs. Jackson and Graham. It is 
abundantly clear, therefore, that nothing morally wrong was 
done by the defendants, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the plea that the defendants believed they were acting lawfully 
is untrue. To coerce must mean to compel a man by actual 
bodily violence, or verbal threats of illegal or morally wrong acts, 
to do something against his will. But it is impossible to say that 
to tell one man that if he works in a certain way he will no 
longer be a member of the Union is coercion, ordinarily speaking. 
Again, to declare that he will get no future employment is to 
aver a fact which may or may not turn out true, but which is one 
the value of which the reasoning powers of the person addressed 
must judge. To declare that unless a workmen quits a certain 
service he will be prevented by bodily force from entering any 
future service would certainly be coercion. Try this case by 
a further test. If the workmen employed by Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham had turned round on the defendants by following 
them about after hours, and declaring that unless they returned 
to their former employers they would induce all the employers 
to pay by the piece system, would this be coercion? Clearly 
not. It is very obvious, therefore, that the Criminal Law 


ae 
workmen. Workmen too often fancy they have gTievances 
when they have not, but here they clearly seem to haye 
just cause of offence. Some part of these Labour Laws is de 
sirable on every ground, it is therefore more to be wished that 
what is wrong in them should be changed, otherwise the 
parts will come in for wholesale condemnation with the bad 
tions. Many of these labour offences border so closely pa 
dividing-line between what is and what is not legitimate inter. 
ference by workmen with fellow-workmen and employers, that 
there is the greatest need for broad and clear definition, How. 
ever, any amendment will require great care and attention 80 
as to avoid too great strictness or too great laxity with regard 
to trade offences. But some measure at once clear, large, and 
just ought quickly to take the place of the present Oriming) 
Law Amendment Act, so as to confine within itself al] ques- 
tions of offences by workmen. The present unsatisfacto 
state of the law, in spite of laissez-faire articles in the Times 
is neither good for the interest of employers nor employed, 
No one denies that the subject is one of great nicety and diff. 
culty, but that is no reason why it should be avoided, 








SAD SUNDAY. 











HE decision of the Bail Court in the case of “ Terry », the 
Brighton Aquarium Company” has excited a good deal of 
attention, but not nearly so much as its importance seems to us to 
deserve. Unless the House of Commons can spare time from its 
round of exciting amusements, Orton debates, Irish rows, ques- 
tions of Privilege, fights with reporters, and personal explanations, 
to repeal or modify the 21st George III., the country will be 
afflicted with what is virtually a new Sabbatarian Law of the most 
rigid and objectionable kind. Hitherto it has been believed even 
by lawyers that although all theatres, and even concert-rooms, 
and all shops, except those for the sale of liquor and medicine, 
must be closed on Sundays, it was still lawful to open places of 
recreation at any time not legally dedicated to divine service. If 
any citizen of London, for example, wearied of confinement within 
doors, or of walking between endless rows of brick boxes with 
holes cut in them to admit light, or of lounging at street-corners, 
to hear incessantly the roughest ‘‘ chaff” audible in the world, or 
of pacing aimlessly amidst a crowd through the public parks, it 
was open to him by subscribing to visit the Zoological Gardens, 











or the Botanic Gardens—now in the full flush of their spring 
beauty—or the Horticultural Gardens, or any of the places, far too 
few, where nature can be studied without the annoying pressure 
of a miscellaneous crowd. If the visitor at a watering-place— 
say, for example, Hastings —wished to avoid the crunchy 
shingle which spoils the pleasure of a walk along the lively 
Parade of that most pleasant of seaside towns, he could 
by paying a small fee at the pier gate secure an airy promenade 
in comparative solitude, undisturbed by the incessant sound of 
his own boots, and with the privilege of contemplating a lovely 
scene from an undisturbed seat. It appears, however, that such 
innocent enjoyments are all illegal, and that the proprietors of 
any place of recreation, be it park, or garden, or collection of 
animals, or pier, or even in some cases bridge, who take money at 
the gates, must close their doors on Sunday under penalty of £200 
a day, which the Judges cannot mitigate, and which goes when paid 
into the pockets of common informers, who, moreover, it would 
seem, may fine any newspaper for publishing programmes of such 
Sunday recreations. A Mr. ‘lerry, it appears, considers that for 
persons to watch fish in glass cases on Sundays endangers the 
watchers’ souls, and accordingly he brought an action against the 
Brighton Aquarium Company to compel them to close their doors. 
The Company seem at first to have thought themselves safe, as 
they provide no amusement except the sight of the fish, some 
sacred music, and the inspection of a museum of aquatic 
curiosities,—an entertainment, in fact, as innocent as any provided 
by Nature on the sea-shore itself. Mr. Terry, however, had 
unearthed a wholly forgotten Act, passed to restrain some Radicals 
who, in the first half of the reign of George III., were in the habit of 
spouting what was then thought treason at debating-clubs, and 
paying a penny or two towards their moderate expenses. This 
Act, like all Acts passed at that time to restrain sedition, is of 
extreme severity. It provides that any house or place kept open 
for entertainment or amusement during any part of Sunday, and 
to which people are admitted by payment, shall be deemed a 
‘‘ disorderly house,” and the persons responsible for opening it shall 





Amendment Act is proved by this late prosecution, and the 
sentence which Baron Cleasby inflicted, to need amendment in 


pay £200 for every day it is open to any person who shall bring 
an action against them,—that is, in fact, to any common informer. 


the shape of a clearer definition of the term “ eoercion” by | Moreover, it enacts that ‘‘any place which is used for any public 
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entertainment or amusement, or for public debate, on Sunday, at 
the expense of any number of subscribers or contributors to the 
carrying on any such entertainment, or amusement, or debate, 
and to which persons shall be admitted by tickets, to which the 
subscribers Or contributors are entitled, is to be deemed 
a place to which persons are admitted by the payment of 
money Within the meaning of the Act. The Judges, Mr. 
Justice Blackburn and Mr. Justice Field, appear to have been 
surprised at the terms of the Act; and the former frankly ad- 
mitted that he had tried to find a loop-hole in its provisions, 
and would much rather have found for the other side, but 
the words of the Act are unmistakable, and there was no escape. 
The Act was drawn before draftsmen or Parliamentary Commit- 
tees got into the habit of making blunders ; it was impossible to 
say that an aquarium was not a place of entertainment, and the 
Court was compelled, with avowed reluctance, to decide in favour 
of the applicant, who, it is fair to add, from the first expressed 
his intention of foregoing the penalty. The decision, however, 
is clearly final, and as the Judges have no discretion to reduce the 
penalty, and informers will be eager to secure such unusually ‘‘com- 
fortable” booty, every place of the kind, however innocent or 
however beneficial, must, till the law is repealed or modified, re- 
main closed. ‘Thousands of persons are deprived of a most inno- 
cent pleasure, and the whole working-class of the country is flung 
violently back upon the public-house, as the only accessible place 
of recreation upon their only idle day. 
The oppression seems to us monstrous, though we by no means 
sympathise with the stronger and more thorough-going anti- 
Sabbatarians. If any person really believes that one day can by 
possibility be holier than another, or that Christ intended to con- 
firm this one section of the Mosaic Code, or that the Ten Com- 
mandments—one of which, in its literal acceptation, prohibits 
sculpture—are more binding on the Christian conscience than any 
other compendium of the external moral law, his conviction is 
entitled to every respect, and he is bound to act upon his own 
unobjectionable though unreasonable belief. He is obeying his 
conscience, and is not injuring society. Our only dispute with 
him is as to his right to force this particular religious belief, 
and method of expressing religious belief, upon those who do not 
agree with his opinions. If Mr. Terry has a moral right or a 
moral compulsion to close the Brighton Aquarium because he 
thinks it sinful to enter it,—as for him it would be sinful,—then 
every Catholic has a right to compel every non-Catholic to abstain 
from any act which he thinks sinful, as, for example, administering 
the Sacrament without the sanction of the only true and indivisible 
Church. Toleration, in fact, is sinful, unless the cause claiming 
toleration is supported by physical force so irresistible that he who 
consents to tolerate is no longer in possession of the free-will 
without which there can be no sin. If Sabbatarian legislation is 
to be defended on the theological ground, there is no escape 
from that position, the very one of all others which modern society 
and civilisation most strongly repudiate. If the conscience of one 
man is to coerce the conscience of another man upon a question 
like the observance of Sunday, with which the instinctive and uni- 
versal conscience has and can have nothing to do, there can be no 
limit to the right of coercion in religion except the power to 
coerce. ‘To shut a Jew’s shop on Sunday for theological reasons 
is just as gross an oppression as it would be to compel him to 
keep his shop open on a Saturday, neither more nor less, That 
the State may have a right to decree for reasons of expediency 
that toil shall halt on one day in seven, and for the purpose of 
preventing confusion to select a particular day is true, and its 
exercise of the right is probably beneficial. Whether it is the 
most beneficial method which could be adopted, whether, 


for example, the institution of a holiday month would not | 


relieve the human race more, the recurrent day of rest being 
too short a relaxation, it is useless to discuss, for the conditions 
of a civilisation based on the existence of a proletariat make a 
close-time for human beings, such as has existed in several less 
civilised countries, almost, if not quite, impossible. But the 
existence of the right in the State and the expediency of exer- 
cising it in one direction do not prove the expediency of exercising 
it without discretion, or in the face of palpable evidence of its 
unwisdom, That toil should halt may be good, nay, we may admit, 
18 good, but that it should be made to halt in such a way as to 
injure the morality of the people subject to the law is not good, 
but bad. And that, we contend, is the effect of every Sabbatarian 
law directed not against work, but against recreation. By creating 
an artificial virtue and an unreal vice, it degrades and lowers the 
religious sentiment. The immense majority of the people either, 
a8 in Scotland, raise a purely external observance into a virtue, 


and hold themselves good because they have maintained it, without 
any inner change corresponding to the external submission; or, as 
in England, debauch their consciences by hypocrisy, or perpetual 
evasion of a law they do not in their hearts recognise as 
binding. No one in Brighton is the better because the Aquarium 
is closed. Those who hold the Sabbatical theory are not the 
better, because they never visited the Aquarium, and are slightly 
the worse, because they have succeeded in imposing their own 
opinion upon others by what represents in modern society the 
exertion of physical force. ‘They have persecuted the infidels and 
the indifferent as much as if they had sentenced them to be burnt. 
Those who do not hold it, on the other hand, are the worse, be- 
cause they dislike religion a little more, because they are tempted 
to throw something of defiance into neglect of Sunday, and 
because they are forced to discover alternative amusements sure 
to be a trifle less innocent than looking at fishes and listening to 
sacred music in a cool hall. As a matter of fact, unhappily, in 
this country, the alternative to every innocent distraction is 
drinking, and the man who is forbidden to expend his sixpence 
for the privilege of seeing fishes spends it and many more six- 
pences in a persevering effort to get drunk. Mr. Terry will say 
he can walk in the fields or on the shore, but neither the shore 
nor the fields attract everybody, and if those distractions are 
blameless, why is the Aquarium so guilty? Logically, sea-shores 
ought to be tabooed as much as aquariums, public parks as much 
as private gardens, and walking as utterly as seeing sights. ‘That 
the Legislature dare not do this is of itself full proof that laws 
like the one which has just shut all private piers are essentially 
tyrannical. 





AN ITALIAN SPRING IN ENGLAND, 

E were all of us grumbling all the winter, and not entirely 
without excuse, at the unprecedented length of the keen 

and gloomy weather. Most people caught cold in December, and 
never stopped shivering till near the middle of April ; and cer- 
tainly during March, dry as the month was, there were hardly 
above three days when any one could have persuaded himself 
that spring was near. Even in the south of England the hedges 
showed no leaf of green till long after the primroses in the copses 
and violets in the lanes were in luxuriant blossom, and at one 
time even sanguine people were heard to express fears lest all the 
trees had struck work, and given up the intention of becoming 
green again. In some places there were full as many signs of spring 
on the trees in January as there were in the middle of April, and 
it looked at one time as if the trees had taken as severe @ 
cold as the human beings, and were unable to shake it off. But 
for all this tardiness and reserve, we have certainly had a rare and 
a full compensation. It is the custom to talk of the beauty of an 
English May, but for seven years back, at least, May has been a 
month of shuddering and of blight,—of shrinking of the spirit 
and of wilting of the trees. And even the last lovely May the 
present writer can recall, the May of 1868, was not like the May of 
this year. ‘Then there had been weather of unusual beauty earlier 
in the year, and the spring came upon us with none of the sudden 
loveliness of this year’s spring. In England almost for the first 
time within what is now a very considerable experience, the 
spring, long delayed, has come abruptly, with all the softness of 
an early summer, and yet with all the freshness of true spring. 
Not a single tree shows those painful signs of pinched or blackened 
leaves due to the frosts which follow on soft weather. The 
weather of the last fortnight has been like the weather which the 
returning trade-winds bring to the tropics when the rainy season 
is over, only without the mid-day glare. So perfect is the fresh- 
ness, and yet so sudden the softness and the brilliant lucidity of 
the air, that if the English people could in a single day change 
their habits to those of open-air life, we believe they would do 
so with common consent. Even an Italian spring could not rival 
the weather we have recently enjoyed. ‘The only drawback, 
and it is so rare a phenomenon in England that it is hardly a 
drawback, is that there has been hardly any graduation visible in 
the leaf between the bud and the full bright green of early 
summer. A day’s rain fell, and then the beeches, and oaks, and elms 
were all, as by one consent, in full dress at once, and only the 
ashes and Spanish chestnuts kept back, so as to remind us that 
the summer was not quite here. The woods which were bare one 
day, even while carpets of primroses and anemones gave the 
ground inside them an almost unearthly brilliance, were all but 
full out three or four days later. ‘This is a sort of effect 
which we very rarely have in England, and though theo- 
retically it seems a little hard to lose the beauty of the 





gradual change, practically it is no small compensation that 
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what we ordinarily see is not a gradual change in one direction, | —by suddenly awakening them to that least apprehended of a] 
but.a succession of bursts and blights, from which at last the | the lessons which Englishmen have tried to impress on English 
foliage emerges with many a seam and scar, telling of bitter troubles | men, that ‘ 
and sharp discouragements. We remember an innocent lady 
boasting that her tulip leaves had crinkles in them which her 
friend’s had not, evidently regarding those crinkles as marks of 
beauty when they were merely marks of blight. Well, in almost 
all English Springs a large number of the leaves are ‘crinkled’ by 
the frosts which succeed their first burst into leaf, and happy is : : , 
the neighbourhood in which a good proportion of the leaves are | @ttitudes, even without a pipe to account for those attity 
not blackened as well as shrunken, in consequence of the indomit- | °"J°ying themselves in a manner which seemed to suggest that 
able way in which winter keeps returning and returning upon us | they felt power entering into them without any effort of their 
after he has made believe to go. For our parts, we would gladly | OW2;—and power, too, which they found pleasure in keepj 





“ there are powers 
Which of themselves the mind impress, 
And that we feed this mind of ours 
By a wise passiveness.” 





Have not even Mr. Disraeli’s two bétes noires of English Art the 
constable and the cabman, been seen this spring in gently on : 





compound, if we could, for such a spring as we are having now by 
bearing every year such a winter as we had this year, a winter 
when hardly any human being felt quite himself, or quite satisfied 
that he was not a little crazed by the long spell of repellent 
weather for the first three months in the year. Nothing gives 
so completely the sense of enfranchisement as the sudden 
springing-open of doors and windows, and the complete cessa- 
tion of any need for the shelter of the house. Nothing, too, 
perhaps, causes so sudden an access of laziness, and desire to 
enjoy the wealth of mere existence, and live in the sensation of 
sunshine, colour, and fresh air; but then, even if one cannot be 
really lazy, there is some sort of approach to enjoyment in that 
half-laziness which indulges the longing for laziness, in leaning 
back to drink in glimpses of golden weather as one gets them 
through the open windows, and in the mere touch of the bright, 
soft air. 

That all the English birds have taken the most lively delight 
in the Spring every one who lives in the country must be well 
convinced, But we have grave doubts whether the birds which 
come here from the South appreciate this sort of weather. We 
have often had our suspicions that we ‘‘impute ourselves” to the 
nightingale when we assume, as we are apt to do, that it enjoys 
an Italian spring as we do, As far as the present writer's obser- 
vation extends, one of two things is true,—either the nightingale 
does not like balmy, soft English springs, or if it does, the 
abundance of its song is not a sign of pleasure, but rather an 
effort to be, like Mark Tapley, jolly under creditable circumstances. 
Certainly neither the nightingale nor the cuckoo has been lavish 
of its song this year, but decidedly economical. The cuckoo has 
seldom been heard to repeat itself so little, to give forth isolated 
‘‘euckoos” so often, and to take so little pleasure in that constant 
iteration’ which some people detest and others love. Two 
springs ago, when every night was cold with sharp east wind, 
the nightingales sang with a brilliancy and persistency which 


seemed almost to imply that there was a combination among | 


them, that a special choir had been engaged for almost every 
village in the South of England; and the cuckoo rivalled the 
nightingale in singing all nightlong. This year, on the contrary, 


stored up within them, instead of immediately giving it oy 
again, as they usually do in the case of supplies of physical nutyj. 
ment or stimulus, in their ordinary energetic but unlovely ex. 
pletives. If we had but more seasons like this, we can even Conceive 
a modification of national character which would give a grain of 
something like sensuous receptiveness to the English character,— 
an element which might, perhaps, weaken its coarse activity, but 
would certainly embellish its fancy, and give it more of vivag; 
and discrimination in relation to physical life. The result, if it 
were so, would be to make the English character something more 
like what it is when reflected in Shakespeare's imagination, than 
what it is in reality. Open-air life assuredly does add some. 
thing of grace and beauty to the character of a people, which 
is not otherwise to be attained ; and we fancy we see the germ 
of a modification of this sort in the unusual quietness and 
reflectiveness of even coarse and vulgar faces, as they drink-in 
almost sedately, with something like even Italian dignity, the 
beauty of this Italian Spring. 


THE FARMERS IN THE FAR WEST. 

ROBABLY the Farmers of the Western States of America are 

as honest a class of people as the world can show, but they 

are not so well off as they could wish to be, and they feel that 
persons engaged in some other occupations are a great deal 
better off than they deserve. ‘They are sincerely convinced that 
it is their duty to better themselves, if need be, at the expense of 
their superiors in fortune; but they are just and kindly people, 
and in the first instance, are content to make profit out of those 
who, as they evidently think, cannot feel their loss, and would 
have no right to complain of it, if they did. Those soulless 
persons, mere persone juris, with no feelings to be lacerated, 
the Corporations, or rather one class of them, the Railway 
Companies, have been pitched upon to contribute to their 
material well-being, and they have no scruple or compunction 
about their choice. On the contrary, they have come to 
feel that in mulcting these bodies they are fulfilling a duty almost 
sacred, almost as binding as a precept of religion. That a 





neither bird has been eloquent, and we wish we could make | Corporation, the mere creature of local law, should be making 


out whether the comparative silence is from a state of satisfaction 
which leaves nothing to be desired,—not even song,—or from a 
certain disappointment in finding the climate so much less bracing 
than they had hoped. We are so little accustomed to human 
beings coming North for the mere sake of the cold,—though 
Kast and West Indians, indeed, do often come home expressly for 


the cold,—that we are much too apt to assume that the migratory | 
birds like best the weather which we like best. If it be true, as | 


seems not unlikely, judging from human analogies, that singing is 


a sign of inward satisfaction, we are strongly disposed to believe | 
that the birds from the South greatly prefer the dry, cold | 


weather to the soft and balmy weather we are now having. 
If it be otherwise, we ought to attribute far more energy 
of character to the cuckoo and the nightingale than we usually 
do, for it would be really a very commendable thing to sing 
through the bleak weather only for the purpose of counteracting 
the melancholy which the blackness would be likely to cause to 
the shivering hen birds. Even during this spring we have 
observed that the nightingales have sung far more on the colder 
nights, when the was a touch of north or east in the air, than 
on the warmer; but we are rather disposed to refer the fact to 
a Kingsleyan preference for hyperboreal breezes, than to arduous 
and disinterested efforts of energetic virtue. 

Is it mere fancy that the beauty of the weather, coming so 
immediately as it has done upon the rigours of winter, has pro- 
duced a modifying effect on the somewhat unimpressionable char- 
acter of Englishmen, by making them, as it were, suddenly 
conscious that there may be something worth taking-in, and even 
attending-to, in the minuter shades of the mere sense of existence, 


| eight or ten per cent., while a hard-working farmer makes 
'only three or five, seems to them altogether wrong,—and the 
more wrong, that the charges out of which its profit is made are 
deemed by them unjustly and oppressively heavy, and come, ina 
large measure, out of their pockets. Then the Companies have 
resisted, by appeal to the Federal Courts, the attempts of State 
Legislatures to cut down their profits, and this to the Western 
farmers appears intolerable, as putting their ‘natural liberty” in 
‘question. It is not a natural liberty to take the property of other 
people that is meant ; they are not thieves, nor advocates of theft; 
and as regards the property of individuals, though they think 


| there are many persons far too rich, they are not even advocates 
of confiscation. But they are sturdy Democrats, brought up in 
the teachings of the United States’ Constitution ; and the Railway 
Companies, in resisting the terms which the States have offered to 
| them, as being, in the words of Jefferson, ‘‘ equal and exact justice,” 
seem to them to have attacked the sovereignty of the people, the 
‘inalienable “God-given” right of the citizen, in concert with his 
fellow-citizens, to regulate all public interests. They assume, a 
too plain to be disputed, that Railway Companies, having 
‘been created by the State for the benefit of the public, 
‘and not of their shareholders, the State, though it has made 
terms with them, on the faith of which they have sunk their 
capital, has a ‘natural liberty,” in the interest of the public, 
at any time to vary the terms at its discretion. Of course, they 
deny that the State Legislatures have offered or are likely to offer 
the Railways unfair terms; they protest their own willingness to 
pay fair charges, but by this they certainly mean the lowest that 
they can have fixed. At any rate, they say, either the public 
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Railway property by the State, and would, of course, also justify 
repudiation. . 
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be at the mercy of the Corporations, or the Corporations be | 
he State, and they prefer the latter arrangement. | 
They seem scarcely at all to think about railway stockholders, as; In America it is considered highly probable that the Grange 
distinguished from the Companies to which they belong. The | and Farmers’ Clubs will have an important bearing upon the for- 
Companies they speak of as greedy monopolies, controlled by | tunes of party, and if their members were equally in earnest about 

at capitalists with ill-gotten gains, which it would be im- all the points in their programme, they might in that case have an 
moral to add to. Clearly they do not altogether forget that much | immense effect upon the policy of the Federal Government. Un- 
of the stock is in the hands of foreigners. And they do not think | fortunately, they are most in earnest about those of their views 
sé absentee ” stockholders, who have no lot or part in the United | which are most impracticable or inexpedient to be adopted. Next 





must 
at the mercy of t 





States’ Constitution, and who do not even put in a claim to natural | to the movement against the Railways, what most interests them 
is the currency question, and the average Western farmer is dead 
} against ‘‘hard money.” At the Illinois meeting a courageous 
| gentleman proposed a resolution in favour of a currency based upon 
| eold, but though some of the more intelligent members of the 
| Association agreed with him, in the meeting he “found him- 
| self absolutely alone.” What the farmers want is a means 
of getting rid of the 12 per cent. of interest which 
they now pay upon borrowed money, and what they think 
desirable is that the State, withdrawing the issues of the National 
Banks, should lend them, on real security, what they need in 
greenbacks, at ‘‘the lowest possible rate of interest,”—3-65 per 
cent. being considered a very fair rate. Powerful as they may 
possibly become, if they adhere to the policy attributed to them 
of attempting to hold the balance between the old parties, we fear 
the Federal Government will not be able to bring itself to oblige 
them in this matter. After Currency—a success in respect of 
which would be no less grateful than complete victory over the 
Railways—what they are chiefly interested in is the subject of 
State taxation ; and here their ideal is the fiscal system of Penn- 
sylvania, under which it is found possible to defray the expenses 
of the State Government out of taxes levied upon Corporations 
and a few licence duties. This, no doubt, makes things very 
pleasant for the run of the inhabitants of the State, who, if they 
pay anything towards carrying on their local government, have 


rights, entitled to much consideration at their hands. 

Such is the impression as to the average Western farmer's state 
of mind to be got from the proceedings of the annual meeting, 
held in January last, of the Illinois State Farmers’ Association. 
The Farmers’ Clubs, for which the above-named association serves 
as a centre in Illinois, differ from the Granges only in that they are 
not, while the Granges are, secret societies ; the objects and methods 
of the two sets of societies are precisely the same, and their members 
are nearly all drawn from the same class. It is not against the 
high charges of the Railway Companies alone that their animosity 
is directed, —‘‘ excessive salaries, high rates of interest, and exorbi- 
tant per cent. profits in trade ” were equally denounced by all 
the more representative speakers. Their feelings are those of 
struggling men, just intelligent enough to be suspicious, who 
find interest high, labour dear, profits low, money hard to 
come by or to keep, who feel sure the men from whom they 
buy and the men to whom they sell alike make too much 
out of them, that they are making the fortunes of others, 
while themselves always short of cash. If they could only get at 
their farms the prices their produce commands at the coast! If 
they could only buy at their farms at the prices of the great 
cities! If even they were not robbed by the intermediaries be- 
tween them and the great markets,—by the rapacious merchant, 
the extortionate railway corapany, those ‘‘non-productives” who 








get rich upon the produce of their honest industry. If even, they | the good-fortune to pay without knowing it. Possibly, however, 
being as poor as they are, the inhabitants of cities with whom they | Pennsylvania does not regulate Corporation profits, and the 
have dealings were not so rich! And then of those prosperous | farmers should keep in mind that it does not do to burn a candle 
people so many are of the wicked, enriched unquestionably by | at both ends. Co-operation for purposes similar to those of our 
nefarious means! Discontent and envy are, it must be confessed, | Supply Associations comes next among the objects—and in theory 
very natural in men of their position, and these are such dangerous | it is a cherished object—of the farmers; but though this would 
counsellors that it is well that the farmers do not dominate the | give economy and spite the middleman, it does not seem at pre- 
Federal Government as they do the Legislatures of Western} sent to come to much in Illinois. The best point in their pro- 
States. The wide sweep of the farmers’ grievances might make | gramme, and undoubtedly that in which their interests are most 
one doubtful even of their case against the Railway Companies, | concerned, obtained at the meeting, we are sorry to say, only a 
but that enough is known of these corporations to make the charge | success d’estime. Free-trade would do far more for the Western 
against them probable. There are few of them whose stock has not | farmers than all the other things they want put together, 
been well ‘‘ watered,” and a fair nominal return upon it therefore | but the impression we have gathered is that the Illinois 
represents a very large per-centage on the capital expended. No! farmers, at any rate, are not disposed to do much for Free-trade. 
doubt there are natural limits to the charges which a railway | Whether, if they did their best for it, they could soon succeed, 
company can profitably make, and these can hardly ever be for any | against the solid phalanx of interests and the dense mass of popular 
length of time exceeded ; but within these limits, rates may have | prejudice enlisted in defence of protective duties, may be doubted, 
been charged much above those which would have afforded a good | but they certainly could engage the whole West in favour of 
return upon all capital that could honestly be charged upon. | Free-trade, and the exigencies of parties might give them an 
This is what is alleged as affording a justification for the regula- opportunity. 
tion of railway charges by the State. Corporate management,| ‘The consideration of their interests, it should be said, does not 
it is said, has been a failure, partly because it has been incompetent, | wholly engross the Granger Lodges and the Farmers’ Clubs ; at 
chiefly because it has been dishonest ; it is time for the State to| their gatherings they make some room for pleasure, and educa- 
interfere with and control it. To which is added, that the State, | tional improvement also is avowedly among their objects. They 
when it thus interferes, is under no call to consider anything ex-| read papers on useful subjects and debate them ; they eat and 
cept the public interest. But has not the State made itself re-| drink; they play croquet; and as women are among the members, 
sponsible for, by authorising or permitting, all the Companies it is possible that they make love. For no such purpose as this, 
have done? And has it not benefited enormously, even if not| however, is it that ladies have been admitted to membership. 
as much as it might have done, by the operations of the Companies ? | The managers of the Farmers’ movement no doubt considered 
Had not the Companies, too, the risk, in too many cases the loss, | that meetings which are interesting are more likely to be long 
of those operations? All such queries the Western farmer puts | continued, than meetings which are merely improving or useful. 
aside. They belong to the past, and it is his ‘natural right” as | But the admission of women is a tribute to the value of women’s 
a man, his privilege as an American citizen, to think of them not | brains, a recognition of their right to be instructed, and of, at 
at all, but to consider only what, in existing circumstances, is | the same time, their ability to give good counsel. Our Farmers’ 
best for the State,—that is, for himself and his class. ‘To have | Clubs can scarcely be expected to take such ground as this at 
charges settled which his soul does not revolt against, even if they present, but they are apt to find their meetings, even when not 
make railway profits vanish, is what he cannot help considering his | uncheered by the flowing. bowl, a little dull ; and really they might 
duty, because nothing less than this can impress his mind as just. | do worse than ponder the American precedent. 
That the State (we do not now speak of American local legislatures, 
whose powers may prove to be more limited) has a right to interfere 

















with railway charges—to bargain, in the first instance, that they 
shall not be excessive, and then, from time to time, to revise them— 
that it has a right to take the railways altogether into its hands, 
need not be questioned. What is to be suspected in the case of 
the Western farmer is, that he is not disposed to be particular 
about the equities applicable to such proceedings. The reason- 


THE VIVISECTION-RESTRICTION BILLS. 
N Wednesday afternoon last, Dr. Lyon Playfair laid on the 
table of the House of Commons a Bill for the Restriction 
of Vivisection, which has been drawn up by physiologists, no 
doubt in part in the interests of physiological science, but also in 
part, no doubt, in the interests of humanity. ‘The contents of 





ings of the Granges would cover the complete confiscation of 





this Bill are the best answer which it is possible to give to the 
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. . . nr ° PPR 
ignorant attack made in a daily contemporary on Tuesday on | breaches of the law, i.e., to find the evidence which, without such 


Lord Henniker's Bill introduced into the House of Lords last} power, no one would ever be able to produce, 


You cannot 


week. The two Bills differ in principle only on one important | expect one scientific man to prosecute his colleague or to tender 


point. Both of them clearly have been maturely considered by men | evidence for the purposes of a prosecution. 


The most cruelly 


of science as well as by humanitarians. Both of them assume the | managed of physiological laboratories might be as full, year after 
great and increasing character of the evil which has to be dealt | year, of the most wretched of victims, as Professor Schiff's ig said 


with. Both of them approach that evil in the same manner, 
by insisting that scientific experiments which are painful to 
animals shall be tried only on the avowed responsibility of 
men of the highest education, whose right to try them 
may be withdrawn if it is abused. Both of them aim at com- 
pelling the physiologists who are permitted to try such experi- 
ments at all, to use anesthetics throughout the experiment, when- 
ever the use of anesthetics is not fatal to the investigation itself. 
And though both of them contemplate the making of certain ex- 
periments which are impossible under complete anzsthesia,—the 
artificial induction of disease, for instance, in healthy animals, which 
our physiologists tell us is an absolutely necessary condition of any 
adequate investigation of the origin and cure of disease, and which it 
is quite clear cannot possibly be tried under painless conditions, 
because no anesthetics could be given for many weeks at a time, 
—both of them contemplate reducing the number of such experi- 
ments to a minimum, and permitting them only under the personal 
responsibility of men who shall be of the highest standing, and 
who shall be answerable for any abuse. The Bills differ, however, 
on a most important point. It is certain that all the contempt 
showered on Lord Henniker’s Bill by the ignorant assailants 
of the humanitarian party might equally have been showered 
0. Dr. Lyon Playfair’s. But Lord WHenniker’s Bill con- 
templates making physiological and pathological experiments on 
living animals, even under complete anesthesia, illegal, except 
under the same responsibility and on the same conditions as those 
experiments which are not and cannot be conducted under com- 
plete anzesthesia,—while Dr. Lyon Playfair leaves all experiments 
conducted under anesthetics,—and will practically though not 
theoretically leave, we fear, those which only profess to be so con- 
ducted,—a very different thing,—as utterly without restriction 
as they now are; indeed, it attempts no sort of limitation 
upon them. If a whole hecatomb of guinea-pigs, or even 
dogs, were known to be imported, and their carcases exported 
daily from the private house of any man who declared that he 
always used anesthetics, Dr. Playfair's Bill provides, we 
believe, no sort of machinery by which the truth of his 
assertion could be even _ tested. And that being so, 
we greatly fear that it would amount to a dead-letter. 
For there is, unfortunately, ample proof that men who 
are careless of animal suffering are not apt to be at all 
scrupulous in their provisions for the purpose of avoiding animal 
suffering. This seems to us the one broad distinction 
between Lord Henniker’s and Dr. Lyon Playfair’s proposals. 
The one lays it down that whenever animal life is used for the 
purpose of scientific investigation at all,—whenever, for instance, 
there is to be an experiment on reflex action, or the character and 
course of the grouse-disease, or of the cattle-plague, or of other 
such morbid phenomena,—these experiments shall be con- 
ducted under some scientific man, who is to be personally re- 
sponsible for what he does, and who is liable to be punished, 
as well as to have his licence withdrawn, if he performs any 
experiment which is wanton or unnecessary. But Dr. Playfair’s 
Bill allows any man who pleases to try any experiment 
he pleases, in any place he pleases, on animal life, without 
let or hindrance, so long as he gives the poor creatures on which 
he experiments, or professes to give them, anesthetics. If that 
be so, it would seem that the only good results of the Bill would 
be the moral code by which it endeavours to bind the professional 
honour of all physiologists, and the complete recognition of the 
principle that the operator is individually responsible for every 
pang he inflicts on an animal in the interests of science, and must 
acknowledge the responsibility by keeping a formal record of it, 
for which he may, if necessary, be called to account. ‘That we 
quite admit would, so far as it goes, be a great improvement 
on the loose and utterly unscrupulous ethics of too many 
modern physiologists, who have come to be as little troubled by 
the sufferings of the victims of their scientific zeal, as they are by 
sufferings with the infliction of which they have had nothing to 
do, and which they have even done their best to alleviate. But 
beyond this point, Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Bill would effect absolutely 
nothing. ‘Though it denounces as illegal the infliction of pain for 
the purposes of science by any one, except under the strictest 
conditions of responsibility, it not only takes no pains to prevent 
the breach of the law, but gives no power to investigate suspected 








to be of tortured dogs, and yet unless some one of the assistants 
turned against his principal, there would be no machinery what. 
ever by which the physiologist who was responsible for it could 
even be obliged to put himself on his defence. Without specific 
evidence that a painful experiment had been performed by an 
unlicensed person without the administration of anesthetics, — 
and such evidence could hardly be procured in. one case jp 
a thousand without the right to enter and inspect suspected 
premises,—there would not even be any case to go to a Court 
of justice under Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Bill. A person licenged 
to perform experiments without anesthetics would be, under this 
Bill, subjected to a certain amount of real accountability for his 
actions; but a person not so licensed would be as safe as he ig 
now, if either he took care to have no witnesses of his ey. 
periments or if he could trust completely the witnesses 
he had. There would be no register or record of his pro. 
cedure; no secondary evidence could be used as setting up a 
case of suspicion calling for further inquiry ;—there would be 
absolutely no danger to any transgressor of the law, however 
flagrant, unless it happened that what the operator had done, had 
been witnessed by some one who was willing to accuse and support 
his accusation on cath in a Court of justice. 

It is, however, no small matter to have obtained this clear 
admission on scientific authority that the victimisation of animals 
in the interests of science is an evil of a growing and serious kind 
which needs legislative interference, and calls for at least the 
threat of serious penalties. What we now most fear is that the 
scruples of the humanitarians may prevent us from gaining even 
the advantage of this admission on behalf of the poor creatures 
for whom we plead so feebly, and who cannot plead for them- 
selves. It is said that the evil itself, fearful as it is, is less serious 
than the restriction of it proposed, on the old purist plea that a 
licence is a sort of direct sanction; whereas now, though real 
tortures may be inflicted for scientific purposes without any 
fear of the law, no such tortures are actually licensed. We 
should feel great sympathy with this objection if there were any 
serious hope that public opinion would declare itself definitely 
against all such tortures, even though they be really made in the 
interests of beneficent medical discoveries. But is there the least 
hope of such a public opinion? Would any one seriously assert 
that the experimental infecting of sheep or cattle with diseases 
likely to act, in relation to cattle-plague, as the cow-pox has acted 
for the prevention of small-pox, will ever be put down by 
the moral reprobation of Englishmen? And yet, if only 
so much as this be once permitted, it is impossible to pro- 
hibit the giving of any class of disease with a similar inten- 
tion. There is no line to be drawn between giving a miserable 
dog or cat a five weeks’ pyemia, or say, typhoid fever, for the 
purpose of trying new remedies upon it, and the case of a sur- 
gical operation, much less enduring, and therefore less painful 
on the whole, for the like purpose. For our own parts, we would 
infinitely rather that men should bear a physical evil, even though 
capable of remedy, for all generations, than that the habit of 
treating the lower animals callously and without sympathy, should 
grow upon us, as we fear it will. But the truly humane will look 
to what is possible and what is not possible. It is not possible, we 
believe, to get public opinion to condemn ail infliction of pain on the 
lower animals that goes beyond the pain of putting them humanely 
and swiftly to death. If it were, we should be strongly tempted 
to support such a current of opinion, not because we doubt the 
allegations of scientific men as to the direction in which physio- 
logical discovery is likely to be the most fruitful, but because we 
dread the growth of callousness in man far more than we dread the 
effects of pain on man. But itis no use dreaming. So far as the lower 
animals are concerned, what we have to do is to get such restric- 
tions on the growing callousness of science, as public opinion 
will heartily support. We know it would not support the 
abolition of the right to study the laws of disease by arti- 
ficially giving diseases to healthy animals. But it would, we 
believe, support such guarantees against the abuse of this terrible 
privilege of torturing the lower creatures in the interests of science, 
as the best provisions in Lord Henniker’s and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair’'s Bill afford. If so, it is false, not true humanity, which 
washes its hands of any sanction, however limited, to these 
experiments, on the poor plea that the responsibility of them 
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ould remain solely on those who try them, and not on the public. 
The public does sanction them in 80 far as it does not prohibit 
and refuses to punish them. Itis, then, for the public to make up 
its mind how far these experiments are right and how far wrong, and 
not to retreat in effeminate fastidiousness from all concern with them, 
and yet leave them as legal as we fear they are now. If there be 
any real body of public opinion which would go further than Lord 
Henniker’s Bill,—which would prohibit the artificial induction of 
disease in healthy animals altogether for the purposes of medical 
science, We, in spite of all our sympathy with it, have failed to dis- | 
cern it. If,as we think, there is no body of public opinion that would 
justify any such course,—then let all men who believe that a great 
and dreadful evil is growing upon us and needs firm resistance, look 
carefully into Lord Henniker’s and Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Bills, in the 
hope of constructing out of them a measure which may at least 
save the students of physiological science in England from | 
the moral callousness of those who are now discrediting the very | 
name of science in Germany, Italy, and France. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HUMANITY IN SCHOOLS. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I am confident that you will be inclined to further the 
objects of the Highland Agricultural Society and of the Greenock 
School Board by giving publicity to their desire to have humanity 
impressed on the children of primary schools during their school 
life; the circulars indicate a sphere in education of extended and 
practical usefulness, and the methods by which sound principles 
touching the humane care and management of animals may be in- 
eulcated. The need of education in this direction is more and more 
forced on general attention. The columns of two contemporaries 
have recently contained statements which preclude any idea that 
the most revolting cruelties will not be perpetrated and suffered 
to continue in countries vaunting their progress in civilisation ; 
taking civilisation merely to mean what conduces to the 
fuxuries of life—its adornments in art and science—London and 
Florence are both centres of all this, and the latter suggests by 
its name alone images of beauty, artistic delight, and all that 
softens manners; yet it is in Florence that the astounding cal- 
culation has been made that 14,000 dogs have been cut up alive, 
—exquisite sentient organisms mangled, sometimes even deprived 
of the power of giving expression to nature’s agony ere they 
passed into the valley of death; the last list of victims including 
a poor little puppy. It almost seems incredible that in the face of | 
statements such as these, often made, the magistrates of Florence 
should permit of a placard offering money for the purchase of dogs, 
which somehow reads very like an incentive to dog-stealing, and 
must be known to mean dog-torture. 

The statements made by Captain Sloane Stanley and others as 
to the treatment of cattle in transit bring into public notice in- 
stances of gross abuse of animals in localities and amongst persons 
ef avery different class from the preceding. The persons who cause 
this suffering are ignorant as well as brutal. Having in charge 
horned cattle, they may pechaps be goaded to cruel devices through 
fear, besides the hardening effect of practice ; and stupefied as the 
miserable animals may be by suffering, they are not altogether so 
injured as to be entirely without the means of resistance ; however, 
there is another and brighter aspect also to this sad story. It is 
not tamely submitted to. Men like Captain Sloane Stanley and 
others do not calmly witness these scenes, and sickening as the 
details may be, the public owe them hearty thanks for exposing 
them; and still more thanks are also due to the firm—Messrs. 
Taylor, I think—of large importers of cattle from Portugal, 
who have described the careful measures the firm takes for 
obviating the disgrace which attends the trade. The Court of 
Common Council, the Markets Committee, and the Corporation 
of the City of London are not backward either in asserting that, 
as far as lies in their power, they strive to amend not only the con- 
dition of the poor beasts, but that of the men; and it is not without 
some experience that I venture to state that the character of the 
drovers has been much under the consideration of the Markets 
Committee, and that they have taken much trouble and spared no 
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scaffolding of that creed is rather a hindrance than a help to the 


| formation of a structure of real faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 


‘cannot be that a degrading puni: hment must be again resorted to 


in defence of all that is helpless and weak as the only redress ; let 
us not acknowledge such a retrograde necessity, but let us teach 
the next generation better, and unitedly in our varying degrees 
bring a wholesome, sound public opinion to bear on these sub- 
jects. And let us begin with the young, and teach them humanity, 
by consideration and kindness to animals, the first creatures over 
which they exercise early control.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burperr Courts. 
THE IRISH DISESTABLISHED CHURCH AND 
ATHANASIANISM. 
(To Tus Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—I do not think you have noticed the result of the delibera- 
tions of the General Synod of the Church of Ireland on the 
revision of the Prayer-book. The only change resolved on which 
will much interest your readers is the exclusion of the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed from the public service. The 
Creed is to remain as at present among the credenda, but when 
read in public, only those clauses are to be read which constitute a 
confession of faith, beginning with the words, ‘‘ We worship one 
God in Trinity.” 

The constitution of the Church of Ireland, as agreed on 
in 1870, requires that no change shall be made in the Prayer-book 
without a vote of two-thirds of the clergy and two-thirds of 
the laity in the General Synod, repeated for two years. The 
necessary vote was obtained to this effect last year, but as some 
of the clergy were known or believed to have changed their minds, 
the result was uncertain until the numbers voting were declared, 
and I think the general belief was that two-thirds of the clergy 
would not be got to vote for the change a second time. The 
laity were tolerably unanimous, and the clergy in many cases 
almost avowedly yielded to their pressure. ‘The Bishops, of course, 
voted separately. Of the twelve, eight were in favour of the 
change and four against it. Three of the twelve have been ap- 
pointed under the new constitution of the Disestablished Church, 
and these three were all in the majority. 

It is astonishing to me that the change was ever carried. The 
clergy would have been much less dissatisfied had the decision 
been to omit the Athanasian Creed altogether from the public 
service, and I admit that much may be reasonably said against 
altering an ancient and quasi-Catholic Creed. The proposal 
which has been finally accepted was that recommended 
by the Committee on the revision of the Prayer-book ap- 
pointed by the General Synod in 1871, and its acceptance 
by that Committee is mainly due to the influence of a good 
and able man, the Rev. Lord Plunket. It would, no doubt, 
have been better to exclude the Athanasian Creed from the 
Liturgy and the Articles alike, and to abide by the Nicene Creed 
alone ; but such a proposal would scarcely have found a seconder. 
There appears to be an unexpressed feeling, which it would be 
difficult to explain, and impossible to justify, that the Articles are 
more sacred than the Liturgy. 

The present compromise will last for our time, but I cannot 
think it satisfactory, leaving the Church, as it does, formally 
committed to the truth of the damnatory clauses. But it is a 
great gain to be able to say that the Church is ashamed to read 
them in public. 

It can scarcely be said that there is yet a Broad-Church party 
in Ireland, but the debates on the Athanasian Creed make it 
evident that Irish Churchmen are ceasing to believe that God will 
punish want of orthodoxy with eternal damnation. And even 
those who still maintain that orthodox belief is necessary to sal- 
vation, are beginning to understand that the elaborate intellectual 
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| Sin,—Mr. Farrer’s article in the current Fortnightly Review ex- 
presses surprise that the recommendations of the Playfair Com- 
mission have not been received with favour by the Civil Service 


expense in the endeavour to improve these and afford them means | generally. As a member of that body for some twenty-seven 


of instruction. 


It is to efforts such as these, and to efforts similar | years, 1 wish to explain why many of us consider them injurious, 


to those of the Highland Agricultural Society and of the Greenock | and if not injurious, productive of changes that will be valueless 
School Board, that all who are interested in this branch of education to the Service and to the public. 


must look, and may, it is to be hoped, look hopefully, for relief from 


With regard to Mr. Farrer’s first subject, ‘‘ entry into the 


the stigma which certainly at present rests on our civilisation, | service,” I may look upon it as disposed of, so far as your 


. . . | J 
and threatens our social life with such deep wounds. Surely it | columns are concerned. Some weeks ago you argued that the 
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British paterfamilias had learnt to think himself compensated for Thirdly, there is an unpleasant rumour—unsupported, it 
the evils of competition by the independence it had given him in | true, but not refuted by the Commissioners’ Report—that Pensiong 
seeking a carcer for his sons. Will he be ready to submit to all | are to be based on the service pay, exclusive of the allowaneeg 
the expenses of high-pressure education, the worry and overwork | called duty pay, and that it is in this direction that the Commis. 
of his boys in preparing for competitive examinations, only to | sioners saw their way to an economy.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
find in the end that their success involves his procuring the selec- | A Civ Seryanr, 
tion of their names from a long list by the ‘‘ head of a depart- 
ment”? It is, however, by competition in the first place, with the 
valuable option of being examined in several subjects that do not 
count in the competition, and by nomination by a head of a depart- Srr,—I have just come across an article with this heading in an 
ment subsequently, that the clerks of the future are to gain their old number of the Spectator, in which the writer asserts, thet 
appointments, should the advice of the C ommissioners be adopted. | “there is no public function to which women are so wiimistakabl 
; But questions regarding entry do not agitate those in the adapted, none in which their influence would be so directly bene. 
Service, and Mr, Farrer himself appears to regard them as of | ficial, as that of Guardians of the Poor ;” and that “their ye 
minor importance to those affecting pay and promotion, and the disqualifications for ordinary public life will in this ca ay 
results flowing from these. ; : be qualifications.” Your readers will, perhaps, be interested to 
The established ranks in each department have hitherto carried | ,., ow that in this parish—St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington—a lady 
with them something of the prestige accorded to the ascend- | 14. this year been elected one of the Guardians. ‘There has been 
ng ors in the Army and Navy. These—except, perhaps, | 1, agitation, merely the appearance of the name on the voting. 
in the higher grades, where they may be replaced by what are paper, and ot in the list of the local ratepayers’ association, 99 
& be called staff appointments—the Commission Proposes t | that the election has been deliberately made in the belief that a 
abolish, with some risk, it would seem, to the internal discipline 2 : 
: : ‘ woman may well do useful work on the Board of Guardians, ag J 
and arrangements of every department. Radical as this alteration | .; ne] 7 . 
‘ , ee : . _ | Sincerely trust she may.—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. A. H, 
is, economy is not, as Mr. Farrer assures the Service, the motive 
for making it. With duty pay, a sort of allowance to be appor- ~ 
tioned for the work performed, service pay, rising in the higher 
divisions of the Service to a maximum of £400 a year, according A R - 
to seniority, and staff appointments, the pecuniary interests of 
the Service are to be as flourishing as ever. This being so, the THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
public will perhaps ask why, then, the proposed change ?—and the [SECOND NOTICE.] 
clerk who grumbled without justice before, will wonder why Mr. | To estimate fairly an artist's success, it is above all things 
Farrer should think he ought to be indebted to the Playfair | necessary to ascertain his intention. Hence it may be inferred 
Commission. | that the best classification which a reviewer can make of the pic- 
The notion, nevertheless, the Commissioners entertained in | tures in an exhibition is that which a painter would make of hig 
making this proposition is clear enough, namely, to remunerate | own works. Now, setting aside for the present both portraiture 
long service by a fixed moderate income, and to have something | and landscape (although these, and animal pictures too, are really 
to give to more striking merit or industry. The point really | divisible in a similar way), and setting also aside the motives of 
obscure, is why they should imagine that this object will be better | ideal beauty and pure imagination which we have already partially 
served by their system than by that upon which the Service has | dealt with, we believe that the mass of artists who paint for exhi- 
been immemorially based, and which is in consonance with all | bition at the Academy would divide their works broadly into the 
other organisations of men. | two classes of ‘‘ Studies” and ‘Subject Pictures.” These two 
At the first introduction of the new system, it is no doubt pro- | products of the studio differ both in the objects for which 
bable that in certain departments, and perhaps iii most of them, | they are painted and in the process of manufacture. Both, 
the heads might confer this allowance of duty pay upon persons | Of course, are made to sell; but to the class of ‘Studies” 
who seemed to them peculiarly capable or energetic, irre- | belong in general the large order of works made more directly 
spectively of all seniority; and this consideration Mr. Farrer | With that object, and hence familiarly known as “ pot-boilers;” 
may be assured does not recommend the scheme to Civil | while the ‘Subject Pictures” aim at a wider popularity, and at 
servants. But soon a mistake or two of selection which, in spite the same time, higher prices. In its process of manufacture, the 
of the Commissioners’ apparent belief in the infallibility of heads | “study” is usually a copy or imitation, more or less modified by 
of departments, are inevitable, the cry of favouritism, and the | the artist’s fancy, of some selected object, or of something which 
recalcitration, active or passive, of senior men who do not receive | falls casually in his way,—a hired model, perhaps, or a member 
the like reward, would cause duty pay to follow the same grooves | or members of his own family. A little dressing-up in fancy 
in which promotion to ranks has run. The Commissioners surely | attire or conventionalising in one way or another easily adapts a 
must have forgotten that heads of departments are free, nay, are | painting so made to the demands of the market, more especially 
in a manner urged, to reward merit by promotion already, and | if the painter is in the dealers’ good books, or have an “R.A.” 
could in most cases say conscientiously that they have done so in | after hisname. To fit the picture with a title is the final process, 
the degree that they considered the general good of their depart- | and then the work is ready for the trade. If the painter bea 
ments admitted. | successful one, the article is sold and resold, engraved and multi- 
The Commissioners’ views, indeed, regarding promotion have | plied, and sometimes turns up again miraculously in several places 
never been carried out, save as a temporary and disastrous ex- | at once, like the relics of a saint. It needs no tedious search 
periment; but these are so peculiar, that I desire to say a few words | to find examples in this year’s exhibition. Seven out of the eight 
respecting them next week. My present letter is already, I fear, | pictures sent there by Mr. Frith come distinctly within this 
too long. I wish to conclude by showing in what manner the | category. Mr. Millais’s best picture belongs to it. A healthy- 
Commissioners’ scheme, ineffective for good or evil as it might looking young lady, with a pink cheek, and neatly dressed, holds 
probably prove after some considerable time, threatens the | @ letter in her hand—the same lady and the same letter, which 
immediate interests of those in the Service. | she held behind her (if we rightly recollect) some years ago— 
In the first place, Mr. Playfair’s necessity for a large reduction | and seems in some doubt respecting its contents. The former 
of the existing clerks on obligatory, if liberal terms, is not alluring picture was called ‘‘ Yes or No,” and the present one (262) was 
to men who have given up the best part of their lives already to | first announced under the name of ‘‘Yes;”’ but, on second thoughts, 
it must have seemed more expressive of ‘‘ No,” for under that 
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the Service, and are beginning to reap the rewards of their labours, 
more especially as the epithet “liberal” is not nearly so definite | monosyllable it appears in the catalogue and will go down to pos- 
as its companion “ obligatory.” 'terity. But the picture is a pretty and attractive one, for all 

Secondly, no one can tell how his prospects may be affected. A\ that, and we are far from saying that the ‘‘study” system 
few months ago I was expecting promotion to a higher rank with | Of painting may not be made, on occasion, the vehicle of 
increased salary. No study of the Commissioners’ Reports on | great beauty and charming sentiment which could not be 
Mr. Farrer’s article could have assured me that whoever has the | otherwise conveyed. Mr. Boughton’s two figures of a fair young 
adjustment of staff appointments and duty pay in my department girl in a garden of roses (182) and a young widow pausing by the 
would think fit to secure me precisely the same advantages which | road-side (198) are aptly named ‘A Path of Roses” and “ Grey 
the promotion so long looked for involved. And if men near the | Days,” in accordance with what the painter must have meant to 
brink of promotion feel this uncertainty more acutely, no one is | express from the first moment when he laid his brush upon the 
secure in what he believed to be settled prospects. canvas. Mr. Leslie’s ‘Path by the River” (488), which com- 
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pines in pleasant unity of feeling a tender study under trees with lightful bits plucked out of nature. But they would be far more 
a sweetly-pensive figure, is all the better for its unpretending agreeable if the painter did not insist on discarding from the 
title. Mr. Fildes’s milkmaid, ‘‘ Betty (1221), Mr. Prinsep’s un- | square piece of the scene which he puts upon his canvas the in- 
affected little girl saying her creed, ‘‘I believe” (235), Malle. H. | fluence of what surrounds it in nature. In neither of these pic- 
Browne's “‘ Pet Goldfinch,” and Mr. Maenab's a“ Among the Ripen- tures have we the means of judging readily of the relative dis- 
ing Corn ” (449), are agreeable pictures, with the slightest possible | tances of objects, which the most elementary devices of artistic 
subject to give them interest. ; treatment would give us. Mr. Hook's pictures generally give us 
In the ‘Subject Picture,” the above-mentioned process of | an impression like that of cut flowers,—freshly cut, no doubt, but 
manufacture is generally inverted. Here the first consideration | only so far suggestive of their natural surroundings. Still, they 
is the choice of a motive, if not a name, and its effective treat- | are very admirable specimens of the generic realism which char- 
ment is the task to be accomplished. Now there are three kinds | acterises the class of paintings we are now dealing with. ‘The 
of motives which exercise the minds of painters in three different | Land of Cuyp ” (308) is no less true to the scenery and people of 
ways, and their several natures should be considered in esti- | Holland, though Mr. Hook sees them from an entirely different 
mating the value of artistic work. ‘The first is derived directly | point of view from that of the great painter of Dort. We should 
from the artist's own experience and observation of life and| be glad of a more noteworthy example of the Dutch master 
nature, and impels him to impart to us in a pictorial form some- | Israels than his ‘“‘ Waiting for the Herring Boats ” (850), to illus- 
thing that has attracted and interested him therein. The second | trate his strong but sombre colouring of peasant life in the same 
is founded on an observation of the tastes of other people, and| country. A little scene in London back-gardens, called “ Old 
results in the choice of a popular incident rather than the true | Neighbours” (63), by Mr. C. Green; a happy Surrey family 
portrayal of character. The third attaches itself to other | ‘Starting for a Holiday ” (228), and chasing butterflies, by Mr. 
people's inventions, or to the narratives of historians of | Redgrave; and afarmacene of feeding calves (1181), by Otto Weber, 
which the painter seeks to give pictorial illustration. It| are among unpretending pictures of various kinds where the 
may be questionable whether the second or third class should | painter has so entered into the spirit of the scene, as to raise his 
be ranked the higher in artistic importance, but in the first we | work above the level of the mere copying or imitation in which 
have certainly more chance of insight into the artist’s mind than | we have no communion whatever with the artist. In a popular 
in either of the others. ‘The second would seem to demand more | branch of this kind of painting, that which deals with the 
originality than the third, but not necessarily of a kind peculiar | domestic and infantine, and which is only too apt to merge in 
to the artist, for a telling incident may be chosen at least as well | the conventional, Mr. J. Clark has rarely painted for us a more 
by a novelist as by a painter. And again, as Shakespeare and | unaffected set of pictures of the quaint ways of simple middle-class 
Scott could stamp their minds on an historic narrative, and as | children than ‘* A Quiet Afternoon” (55), ‘‘ The Sick Chicken” 
Hogarth was as much a humourist as Fielding, so is it possible to | (1164), and better than either, the pair of schoolgirls whisper- 
make both these branches of subject painting the vehicle of a| ing something ‘“ Private and Confidential” (375) behind their 
delineation of humour or character as universal in its type as that | slates. An Italian painter, G. Chierici, also sends two capital 
which belongs more purely to the first class of motives. On the | pictures of the same class, in one of which, while ‘‘ Mother is 
other hand, it is only too possible to paint real life and nature so | ill” (574), a bearded peasant feeds his young family, who stand 
as to add nothing to the common-place view of an inartistic mind. | round him open-mouthed, like birds ; and in the other, the artist 
Of the first class of works to which we have referred, we have | enters into the children’s fun in their enjoyment of that un- 
a thoughtful and beautiful example in Mr. Boughton’s ‘“ Bearers | wonted luxury for a modern Italian peasant, ‘‘ The Bath” (607). 
of the Burden” (101). It is a Surrey scene, combining a bit of | Among characteristic scenes or studies of real life of very various 
open ground and a roadside cottage in the half-distance, with a | kinds are Mr. Herkomer’s regiment of admirable portraits of old 
group of labouring folk that give the picture its name. A big, | Chelsea Pensioners in chapel at their ‘ Last Muster” (898); M. 
selfish navvy, with his pipe and bull-dog, trudges ahead, leaving | Tissot’s preliminary ‘ Hush!” (1233), at a fashionable private 
his overweighted woman-kind to follow as they may with baby | concert, where a lady violinist is about to sweep the strings ; Mr. 
and bundles, The subject is a painfully suggestive one, but its | Nicol’s fat old Scotchwoman walking down a hillside to kirk on 
painfulness is neither forced nor overdone ; indeed, the central | a rainy ‘Sabbath Day” (1159), one of several pictures—‘ The 
woman of the three is depicted as a sturdy wench, quite able, if | New Vintage ” (245) isanother—in which this artist comes out with 
need be, to hold her own. ‘These figures are painted simply as | renewed strength; and Mr. Robertson’s peasant-woman sawing logs 
the artist may have come across them in a country walk, though the | in “* Winter” (444). Artists there are in plenty who seek their sub- 
manner in which the characters are portrayed implies also a | jectsin foreign lands, among the “ flashing forms and bannered pro- 
degree of generic observation which we have not recognised in | cessions” so dear to Mr. Disraeli, but they generally rely upon 
his pictures generally; and indeed, there are many painters | the novelty and picturesqueness of what they paint as the only 
who could have set this group before us as truly as Mr. Boughton. | sources of attraction. Pictures like Mr. Halswelle’s ‘‘ Lo Sposalizio : 
Where he rises above the common-place and shows himself an | bringing home the Bride” (512); Mr. F. W. W. Topham'’s 
artist is in the power with which he controls the spectator’s mental | «‘ Market-day, Perugia” (851), and Mr. Hennessey’s Normandy 
view of the subject, and compels him to regard it, painful as it is, | ‘Votive Offering” (431), tell us but little of what the artists 
in a frame of mind which is the reverse of painful. He spreads a | thought of the things they painted. Mr. Calderon’s pictures of 
delightful sentiment of repose over the scene, which accords with | the pretty maidens of Arles (210, 250, 319) are made pleasant 
the element of peace and calm endurance also involved in the | by the buoyant spirit and evident delight with which he paints 
subject, and so raises us toa position, half-moral and half-artistic, ‘them ; and Mr. Hodgson gives interest by the variety of expression 
from whence the husband's roughness is seen only as the contrast- | which he puts into his figures in his African scenes, ‘‘ A Barber's 
ing element of evil that makes a world more fair and sad. Mr. Shop in Tunis” (141), and “A Cock-fight” (241). The last- 
Frederick Walker has sometimes given in the same waya mental named painter seems to throw himself thoroughly into the life he 
impress of refinement to a scene which would be common-place | depicts ; but we regard it as a loss that with such power of ex- 
in ordinary hands, but his single contribution here is unimportant, | pression, he should give himself up to the portrayal of a race of 
and the incident of a child frightened by a sheep near a meadow- | people in whom we have comparatively small interest, and employ 
path—whence the name, ‘‘ The Right of Way ” (25)—is of too slight | that power upon a much more limited set of types of feature than 
an interest for the main subject of the picture, and yet too pro- | we see round about us at home. All these pictures belong to the 
minent for a mere incident in the studied landscape behind. Mr. | first class we have referred to. We must defer the consideration 
P. R. Morris, without idealising or displaying too much senti- | of the others to another occasion. 
ment, confers a pleasant interest on two harvest scenes; the one | 
a group of ‘* Mowers” (1192), the other (57) an English farmer's | 








widow, not wholly disconsolate, with her children among the | BOOKS 
sheaves of paternal acres; while of another agricultural subject, | ea . 
the ‘‘ Sheep-shearing Match” (202), by Mr. Crowe, all that can be | LORD SHELBURNE.* 


Said i it i i ai in i 8. | , : —e : 
Mr - ie x Pine ony yaanes am oamnee neers no Tur work of which the present volume is the first instalment is 
dart trorggenteders, eaghergg tes goatespeuarg A one the want of which has been felt by all who, in late years 
upon his British-coast subjects, and has long survived a host of | br Mengde on "We 
sn ‘ . : | have written on the early events of the reign of George III. We 
annie, to wieny the cieagte tontiitacse af Sie were: seems have had representations of the political motives and personal 
more easy than they foundit. ‘“ Hearts of Oak” (47), where an | “2¥° 38° Tepresentalie I eerinivodiseeD mcr 
Aberdeenshire sailor makes a toy-boat for a child, and “Th e | _* Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Pirst Marquess of Lansdowne, with 
. : ” . ° ° . Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Samphire-gatherer ” (439), a Cornish girl on a cliff-path, are de- | Volume i. (1737-1766.) London: Macmillan and Qo. 1875. 
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. . . . a 
character of most of the leading actors on the scene, and have | prided himself too much on his power of diplomatic reticence op 
been able to form some general idea of the position in which the | persuasion, but he certainly remains unconvicted during the period 


King stood with reference to the leading parties and statesmen, 
but we have not had the means of seeing clearly the exact politi- 


almost every political crisis of the period as an intermediary 
negotiator between the principal actors. Lord Shelburne, indeed, 
belongs to a class of public men whose influence on others seems 
destined to be always to a great extent an indirect one, and whose 
character on that account is generally exposed to more than ordi- 
nary misrepresentation. ‘The position and aims of Lord Bute are 


by this time as well ascertained as they are ever likely to be ; the | 


character and career of Henry Fox, Lord Holland, present little 
difficulty to the political analyst; nor although the process is a 
more complicated one, can we be said to be unable to arrive at 
some very definite results in our estimate of the first Pitt. 
But the man who was on several critical occasions the confiden- 
tial agent and adviser of all three remains to us what he was to 
his contemporaries, in a great measure a political and personal 
puzzle. We cannot say, indeed, that the present volume enables 
us to clear up entirely our doubts and difficulties about him. 
‘The mere fact that it is an instalment only of the materials on 
which our judgment is to rely, renders it difficult for us to pro- 
nounce a decided verdict without exposing ourselves to a charge 
of premature conclusions. Nor has Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
bridged over this difficulty by any attempt on his own part to 
supply the results of a more extended range of judgment, by 
stating at the outset his own impressions of the character which 
may be justly inferred from a survey of the whole career of his 
great-grandfather. We have so often to complain in works of 
this description of the undue intrusion of the editor or bio- 
grapher, that it may seem captious to regret, as we must do 
in the present instance, that we have not been supplied with 
more of a background of continuous narrative and reflec- 
tion, so as to enable us to trace more distinctly the formation 
and growth of character in the subject of the memoir. 
The volume might almost be designated with more propriety, 
‘* Materials for the Formation of a Correct Judgment on the 
Character of Lord Shelburne, &c.,” than, as it really is, ‘‘ The 
Life ” of that nobleman. The description of his early life and of 
his first political acts is almost entirely confined to passages from 
some autobiographical fragments, which are found amongst his 
papers, and which are too disjointed in themselves to give us that 
sense of being admitted into the confidence of the man, which is 
almost essential as a preliminary to a satisfactory conclusion on 
his conduct asa public man. This plan gives to the biography 
the appearance of scissors-work rather than of a well-digested 
study ; and makes it almost impossible to pronounce on the merits 
of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice himself, as a writer and thinker. 
And though modesty in such a matter is a very unusual fault, and 
therefore perhaps not to be wholly deprecated, we cannot but 
regret that we are thus deprived of knowing something of the 
biographer, at whose mercy we must be, to a large extent, as to 
the selection and arrangement of the documents. 

One merit, at any rate, Lord Edmond possesses. Though 
naturally disposed to take a favourable view of his ancestor's 
motives, his remarks are not coloured by any extravagant par- 
tiality, nor does he seem to think it necessary, as many bio- 
graphers do, to make his hero a great man as well as an honest 
one. Ilis estimate of Lord Shelburne’s talents is a moderate and 
we think, on the whole, a just one. He must have possessed, 
indeed, considerable claims on the confidence and respect of his 
contemporaries, when he was summoned at so early an age to 


of time covered by this volume of any deliberate plan to deceive 


| any party. lf we were disposed to make any exception to thig 
cal position and relations of one man, whose name appears in | general verdict of acquittal, it would be in the matter of the pri- 





conduct such delicate and important negotiations. No family 
connection and no mere family position would have induced such 
practised intriguers as Bute and the first Fox to place the success | 
of such political combinations at his mercy unless he had shown 
considerable aptitude for such a réle. It is no derogation from 
this estimate of Lord Shelburne’s early ability that he became 
subject to grave suspicions on the part, at least, of one of the 


persons between whom he was the medium of communication, | have been open to frequent misconstruction. 


vate negotiations between the King and Bute on one side, ang 
Shelburne on the other, for the removal of George Grenville 
while Shelburne himself was a member of Grenville’s adminigtra. 
tion. But perhaps the King’s share in this intrigue rendered jt 
difficult for Shelburne to take a more open and candid course, 

It is not our intention to trace out the career of Shelburne in 
detail, or to attempt any elaborate estimate of his character on 
the present occasion ; but there are one or two points which we 
may mention as contributing to render his public position a pecy. 
liar one, independently of any personal characteristics. He wag 
an Irishman by birth, and to a great extent by descent. He wag 
brought up in a remote spot in the sister island, under great dig. 
advantages, both educational and social. His subsequent studies 
at Christ Church, Oxford, were not of a character to supply to any 
great extent these deficiencies ; and whatever qualifications he after. 
wards possessed for public administration must have been mainly 
acquired by his own self-cultivation. ‘The self-reliance thug 
engendered would be fostered by the political position which he 
was called on to occupy at the out-set of his public career. He 
was not absorbed into the great confederation of Whig families, 
which had for so many years represented, in name, at any 
rate, Liberal opinions in this country, and had saved the 
country from a reimposition of Stuart tyranny, while dictating 
their own terms, perhaps, somewhat immoderately, to the new 
dynasty. Partly from family connections, partly from the common 
bond of an un-English origin, he had been drawn towards the 
Earl of Bute, and shared, to some extent, in the theories of that 
statesman as to the proper relations of King and Parliament, 
He had an exaggerated hatred of the Whig phalanx, which 
Bute was seeking to break up, and seems to have attributed to 
them an amount of selfishness and corruption, which can be pre 
dicated justly only of a few of them, such as Newcastle. On the 
other hand, he had a theory of respect for the royal position and 
wishes,—a kind of chivalrous Hibernian loyalty indeed, which made 
him in theory as much of a Tory as the most devoted advocate of 
right divine. But unlike Bute, who was enamoured, from early 
feudal associations, of the uncontrolled exercise of personal power 
in the head of the State, Shelburne broke away from his own 
theory of royal irresponsibility almost as soon as he saw it put 
into practice against the liberties of the nation. As long as it 
was exercised to break down and humiliate the hated Whig 
families, he stood by and applauded, but when it was developed 
into the system which produced the Wilkes and American Taxation 
policy, he shrank back from the monster he had aided in 
creating, and threw himself into the arms of the first Pitt, whom 
he had at first regarded with great aversion, as a pompous pretender 
who had imposed on the people and bullied the Crown. The 
consequence of this contradiction between his early theory and 
his better feelings ultimately alienated him from both Bute and 
his royal master, and his fruitless attempts to reconcile the two 
moral guides of his policy seem to us to have been very much 
the root of the distrust with which he was at several political 
crises looked upon by the King’s friends, as well as by the 
Liberal party, if we may so call them, whether led by Rockingham 
or by the second Fox. To this doubt as to his integrity, his 
Irish affability and excess of professions probably also largely 
added. If he had learnt to think as an Englishman, he spoke 
with the somewhat loose and exaggerated language of an Irishman, 
and those who were disappointed in the results of his negotiations 
with them naturally fell back on the letter of his communications, 
without defining their import by the spirit which they were 


| notoriously intended to convey. If, indeed, his language in dis- 


course was as involved and obscure as it too often is in his 
written communications, not to speak of his fragmentary auto- 
biographies, we can hardly wonder that his meaning should 
No one would 


So changeable were the statesmen of the period in their views | dream of setting forward Lord Shelburne as a model of English 
and policy, that a man of considerable sagacity might find it an | style of composition. 


impossible task to convince the statesman himself that such and | 


The two most important points in his political conduct 


such were his opinions and professions at the commencement of | brought before us in the present volume are Shelburne’s nego- 


any negotiation, Whoever reads in this volume the letters nd 
Henry Fox, and sees how he shifted his position and immediate, | 


tiation on the part of Bute with Henry Fox, when the latter 
was induced to accept the leadership of the House of Commons, 


if not ultimate views from day to day, will not be in a hurry to in order to carry the acceptance of the treaty of peace through 
endorse the stigma of deception which was affixed by Holland | that House, and his refusal, along with the elder Pitt, to enter 
House to the character of Shelburne. He may have been too fond | the Rockingham Cabinet of 1765. In the first case, we think 
of engaging in the invidious task of a go-between, and may have ' that the documents now placed before us in connection with those 
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auely known warrant a verdict of acquittal, as we have already 
intimated, as to any intentional deceit on his part. The mis- 
apprehension appears to have sprung from a change in the views 
of Fox himself. That statesman had continued to hold the office 
of Paymaster-Gencral, even although he had been of late in op- 
position to the Court and Cabinet. His leadership in the Commons 
seemed to both Bute and Shelburne essential to the success of the 
Peace ‘Treaty, in face of the threatened opposition of Pitt, but it 
was distinctly understood that he would only be required to retain 
his new position as leader until after the completion of that par- 
ticular task, when he was to be allowed, if he wished it, to retire 
with a peerage as his reward. Fox certainly himself expected that 
he would be compelled by public opinion to resign the Paymaster- 
ship, and spoke freely as to his probable successor among his 
intimate political friends. Shelburne was therefore quite warranted 
in assuming this resignation in speaking with Bute on the subject. 
It might, perhaps, as the event proved, have been wiser had he 
mentioned this assumption in the course of his conversations with 
Fox; but it is the duty of a negotiator not to introduce more 
subjects than are absolutely necessary, and Fox, though he may 
at that time have meant to resign the ‘office, might have 
resented any attempt to pledge him to such a course as a 
mark of distrust and an insult. Fox, however, finding himself 
less unpopular than he expected, began to waver, and ultimately 
changed his opinion as to the necessity of resigning the Pay- 
mastership ; and when his retention of it, on his retirement with 
a peerage, was treated by Bute as an unthought-of thing, he 
turned furiously on Shelburne, accusing him of deceit in not 
making this point clear at the first. Fox had his way in the end, 
but at the expense of a breach with his new allies. Perhaps there 
was at first a somewhat grudging recognition of the claims of Fox 
after his success in the House of Commons, but the offer actually 


they will be when even the solutions of Newton and his successors 
to our time shall be followed by still further discoveries of the 
laws and the reasons of the facts. The proofs of the fact of the 
Atonement are to be found in the consciousness of men and the 


| history of the world, but to those who recognise the fact as a 


fact, the intellectual explanation, or doctrine, has always an in- 
terest of its own. No adequate explanation has indeed been 
found of this, any more than of any other fact, whether of 
human life or of the physical world, which from its infinite 
greatness cannot be brought completely within our grasp. The 
finite may apprehend, but cannot comprehend the infinite. Be 
our doctrine, our formula, never so ingenious, never so logical, and 
we shall still find ourselves like the alchemist in the tale, who, 
when he had at last produced the universal solvent, was obliged 
to confess that if it were indeed able to resolve all things, it could 
not be contained in a ladle. So it is with every doctrine of the 
Atonement : in every age there has been some intellectual pro- 
position, or set of propositions, which men have held to be an 
adequate explanation of the fact, but which has again and again 
been rejected as not adequate, in spite of all the efforts to main- 
tain it by intellectual subtlety, by spiritual warning and anathema, 
and by the rack and stake; and still the demand continues for 
some solution which shall be adequate, if not absolutely, yet 
relatively, to our actual moral and intellectual capacity. For 
the belief in the fact continues, and therefore so does the necessity 
for its explanation. And whatever forms these explanations have 
taken from the days of the Apostles to our own, we find them 
to consist partly of illustrations drawn from real or apparent 
analogies in men’s relations with each other, and partly of logical 
arguments and inferences from these illustrations, but which are 
only valid in as far as the illustrations are real analogies, having 
real counterparts in the facts illustrated thereby. Among the 





made to him, though declined, of the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, must surely be held to have cancelled all such claims. | 
On the other hand, we cannot see any sufficient justification for | 
the almost hostile attitude assumed by Shelburne towards the 
Rockingham Whigs, when a combination between their forces and 
the little clique of Pitt’s friends was the only hope left of a suc- 
cessful resistance to the unconstitutional counsels and measures | 
of the King and his back-stairs advisers. No difference of opinion | 
as to the manner in which the repeal of the Stamp Act should be 
effected ought to have prevented a consultation and agreement 
between men who were united entirely in their sentiments re- 
specting the necessity of the repeal. But Lord Shelburne seems 
to have rivalled Pitt in the haughtiness of his attitude, and to 
have never for a moment attempted any solution of the difficulties 
which lay in the way of the union of men whose professed opinions 
were substantially identical. 

We shall look forward with interest to the completion of this 
work, and to the light which succeeding volumes may throw on 
the relations of Lord Shelburne with the younger Pitt and Fox, 
and meanwhile cordially thank Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice for the 
present contribution. 


BUSHNELL'S “FORGIVENESS AND LAW.”* 

Dr. Busunewt begins by telling his readers that the present 
volume is intended as a substitute for the last half of his former 
treatise, entitled the Vicarious Sacrifice. To the first half, which 
treats of ‘‘ Christ as a power on character,” he holds, as still ex- 
pressing his present views ; but as to the other half—that “included 
topically in our theology under the head of Atonement”—he has 
seen his way to a more satisfactory treatment of the subject. 
This he now gives, introducing it with an account of the mental 
process by which he was ‘“ brought squarcly down upon the dis- | 
covery,” and which in quaintness resembles Bunyan’s account of | 
how he came to write his book. 

The doctrine of the Atonement—the intellectual explanation of | 
the fact that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners— 
has been under discussion in the Christian Church from the days | 
of Christ himself to our own. ‘Cur Deus homo?” was asked | 
before Anselm, and is still the most interesting of all questions, | 
and a question always meeting new answers, because each genera- 
tion finds that to be inadequate which had satisfied those that | 
went before. ‘The fact is one thing; the doctrine, or proposed 
explanation of the fact, another; and the adequacy of the latter 
no way affects the reality of the former. The facts were the same | 
when men explained how Apollo drove his chariot through the 
sky as they were when Newton gave his account of them, and as 

















* Forgiveness and Law: Grounded on Principles Inter, i 
: G ‘preted by Human Analogice. 
By Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 


| meaning, but morally no less than intellectually revolting. 


life, and the analogies which 
| the Schools, whether in the middle ages or the eighteenth 
century—a Thomas Aquinas or a Jonathan Edwards—set them- 
| selves to frame logical propositions, and so a body of doctrine, 
| with complete logical coherence, out of the same New Testament 


illustrations which from the first presented themselves were the 
sacrifices of sheep and oxen by the priests, the redemption of 
captives ransomed by their family from the conqueror in a war, 
the enfranchisement of slaves, the condemnation and the pardon 
of offenders against the law, the intercession of the brother, and 
the forgiveness of the father. And then all these have been, and 
still are, converted—as we have said—into logical arguments, and 
many of them pressed so far beyond the legitimate bounds of 
their real applicability, as to have often become not only un- 
This 
undue and misleading conversion of illustrations into arguments 
is a common error, but strengthened in this case by the supposed 
infallible authority of all Scriptural illustrations. No man, however 
spiritual his faith, can rise wholly above the use of anthropomor- 
phic language to express the relations between God and man ; 
he must make the truths and realities of the spiritual life visible 
to himself and others, by illustrations and analogies drawn from 
the relations of men with each other, and though he ought to 
know that every analogy must necessarily be imperfect, his actual 
sense of the imperfection will be limited by the moral and mental 
condition of the age in which he lives. In times when men 
believed that there was something really, though inscrutably, 
divine in the power of kings, and when they accepted as 
beyond discussion, and as a matter of duty and not mere 
submission to force, methods and practices of government which 
now seem to us coarse and cruel, and wanting in all sorts of 
indispensable distinctions between justice and arbitrary will ;—in 
such times, men’s conception of the character of God, and of the 
relations of God with man, must have been affected by the whole 
moral and mental habits, the whole moral and mental atmosphere 
around them, and in which they drew their breath. They had 
all their lives been accustomed to see what we should now dis- 
tinguish into crimes and venial offences, or even innocent and 
praiseworthy acts, all punished with severities which to us are too 
cruel for the worst crimes, and also to see men pardoned and 
delivered from such punishments by what had to them the dignity 
and excellence of a divine, because royal, favour; and it was in- 
evitable that they should be satisfied with the analogy between 
such cases and that of their own spiritual experience, when they 
found that they had been delivered from their condition of 
prisoners, and had entered into that of children of God. And 
while the practical men took the language of the New ‘Testa- 
ment without qualification, both because it was Scripture and 
because it corresponded with the experience of their ordinary 
that supplied, the men of 
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language. ‘Their Christian faith was real, they felt and knew | secondly, making cost in that nature by suffering, or expense, or pains. 


that they were not merely dealing with words: yet they be- 
came the slaves of their words and their logic; and when their | 
doctrine of the Atonement had been built up in a perfect set of | 
logical propositions, it was only to be convicted of being mere | 
words, without any corresponding realities, moral or intellectual. 
As Dr. Bushnell puts it, in his quaint way :— 

* Just here is the sin of all our theologic endeavour in the past ages, 
especially as regards this particular subject,—that we invent so many | 
ingredients that are verbals only, having no reality and no assignable | 
meaning. We contrive a justice in God, which accepts the pains of 
innocence in place of the pains of wrong, and which is, in fact, the | 
very essence of injustice. Wo contrive a forgiveness on the score of | 
compensation, which, to our human conceptions, mocks the idea...... 
We put the bits of glass and crockery into our kaleidoscope, and turn- 
ing it round and round, we make theologic figures that we call truths, | 
and which, having no ideas in them, we think must surely stand, be- 
canse they look so regular, and are milled in the scientific way of the 
scientific instrument. Thus we go on from age to age trying vainly to 
fasten theologic notions that represent God by nothing in ourselves. Is 
it not time now, after so many centuries gone by, to have it discovered 
that there is no truth concerning God which is not somehow explicated 
by truths of our own moral consciousness ?” 

Dr. Bushnell turns away from those “forensic” illustrations 
and analogies which, as he says, have been used by the theologians 
to convert justification into a mere “ posting-up” and ‘evening 
of the books’’—‘‘a really ignoble matter in the experience, sordid 
and low in its motive, rising scarcely, if at all, above the level of a 
jail-delivery transaction.” He turns from these to analogies from 
those finer and nobler relations of man with man—those ‘‘ sub-gos- 
pels,” as he calls them—in which the good man may be seen sacri- 
ficing himself for the bad man, and so actually saving him out of his 
evil state. The good man seeks, and actually finds, innumerable 
ways in which he has to share the evil in order to raise the other 
out of it. If it be poverty, he can give his wealth; if it be sick- 
ness, he can incur the deprivations and the dangers of the sick- 
room or the hospital; if it be suffering, whether of body or | 
mind, for which there is no cure, he can mitigate it by that | 
sympathy which is, indeed, suffering with another ; if it be moral 
degradation, whether of ignorance, selfishness, or crime, what | 
more common story of human life than that of the patriot, the | 








friend, the husband or wife, the parent or child, who goes down 
into the midst of that degradation, and there ‘‘ sues and begs for 
leave to do good” to the unhappy ones who have bound them- | 
selves in the chains of their own evil-doing ? How common it is 
to see one member of a househeld thus morally suffering and | 
dying for the sake of the rest, and by this habitual self-sacrifice 
not only keeping the family together, in spite of its own 
selfishness, but at last raising it out of, and saving it from, | 
its own evil. And then, by these analogies we may 
understand something of how Christ took our nature upon 
him, and suffered and died for us, that he might make | 
us partakers of his life. But this is not all. he child | 
needs in its inmost heart to be forgiven by his father or | 
mother, and not merely relieved from the consequences of its | 
wrong-doing; and at the same time is conscious that forgiveness 
is not another name for good-natured indifference to something 
which did the father or mother no real harm, but implies a real 
sense on the part of the parent that he has been both wronged 
and grieved, the putting-away of which is an essential part of 
the forgiveness and of the love which it expresses. And thus 
we may see that atonement involves not only vicarious sacrifice, but 
forgiveness and also propitiation. In their moral revulsion from 
the theological dogma of a divine justice which is mere injustice, 
men are often ready to substitute the conception of a God of 


mere good-nature, and fo repudiate as without meaning the lan- | 
guage of the Bible and of the Christian Church in all ages as to | 


the justice of God, the wrath of God, and the need of a propitia- 
tion for sin; but such a conception of God has never met the 


demands of the spirit of man, which insists that there is some | 


meaning in those other representations of the character of God 
without which it cannot be satisfied. Dr. Bushnell does not give 
this illustration from the relation of father and child, which is the 
simplest of all; but he thus, with an analytical skill which, in 
spite of his strange style, is really scientific, examines and ex- 
plains the meaning of propitiation as essential to forgiveness :— 

“True forgiveness, then, that which forgives as God in Christ has 
forgiven, is no such letting-up simply of revenge against the wrong- 
doer as was first described,—no shove of dismission, no dumb turning 
of the back. Neither is it any mere setting of the will to a deed of 
love, as we often discover in really good men,—no drumming of the 
hard sentiments and revulsions and moral condemnations to sleep. 
Perhaps they were not meant to go to sleep, but to stay by rather in 
such welcome as the new cast of a right propitiation will suffer. 

** And in order to this, two things are necessary; first, such a sym- 
pathy with the wrong-doing party as virtually takes his nature; and 


taking sacrifice and labour. The sympathy must be of that positi 

kind which wants the man himself, and not a mere quiet relationshiy 
with him; wants him for a brother, considers nothing to be p P 
gained till it has gained a brother. The sympathy needs to be such as 


| amounts to virtual identification where there is a contriving to fee} the 


man all through, and read him as by inward appreciation, to search 
out his good and evil, his weaknesses and gifts, his bad training and 


| bad associations, his troubles and trials and wrongs,—so to understand 


and, as it were, be the man himself; having him interpreted to the 


| soul’s love, by having all tenderest, most captious affinities ip pla 
’ 


finding how to work enjoyment in him, and learn what may‘best be 
touched or taken hold of in a way to make him a friend. Taking the 
wrong-doer thus upon itself, it will also take, in a certain sense, hig 
wrong to be foreign; for its longing is after some most real identificg. 
tion with the fellow-nature sought after. Thus we see that, to really 
forgive and make clean work of it, requires a going-through into 
good, if possible, with the wrong-doer, and meeting him there, both 
reconciled. Aud when it is done thoroughly enough to configure ang 
new-tone the forgiving party as well as the forgiven, hoe is go far 
become himself a reconciled or propitiated man, as truly as the other 
is become a forgiven or restored man. Or if the man so propitiated ig 
repelled in the forgiveness he offers, he is, humanly speaking, but ag 
one that came unto his own, and his own received him not. 

“ But there remains, as was just now intimated, a second indig. 
pensable condition, by which the advances of sympathy, finding their 
way into and through wrong-doers and enemies, will become a more 
nearly absolute power in them, and a more complete propitiation for 
them,—viz., in the making cost and bearing heavy burdens of 
painstaking and sorrow to regain them and be reconciled to them, 
The injured party has a most powerful and multiform combina. 
tion of alienated and offended sentiment struggling in his nature, 
And in one view, it is right that he should have. He could 
not be a proper man, least of all a holy man, without them. His 
integrity is hurt, his holiness offended, his moral taste disgusted, 
He is alienated, thrown off, thrust back into separation, by the whole 
instinct of his moral nature. The fires of his purity smoke. His indig. 
nations scorch his love, and without any false fire of revenge, which is 
too commonly kindled also, he seems to himself to be in a revulsion that 
he has no will to subdue. He is a wounded man whose damaged nature 
winces even in his prayers. So that if he says, ‘I forgive,’ with his 
utmost stress of emphasis, he will not be satisfied with any meaning he 
can force into the words. Is he therefore to be blamed that he has 
so many of these dissentient feelings struggling in him to obstruct his 
forgiveness? No, not in the sense that he has them, but only in the 
sense that he does not have them mitigated or propitiated, so as to be 
themselves in concert or subjected by sacrifice. Let him find how to 
plough through the bosom of his adversary by his tenderly appreciative 
sympathy, how to appear asa brotherly nature at every gate of the mind, 
standing there as in cost, to look forgiveness without saying it, and he 
will find, however he may explain it, that there is a wonderful consent 
in his feeling somehow, aod that he is perfectly atoned (at-oned) both 
with himself and his adversary.” 


We trust that the uncouth style of this extract will not deter the 


| reader from giving it the deliberate attention and consideration 


which it really deserves. It will well repay study, as will the 
whole book, of which it is a specimen, and in which all the prin- 
cipal bearings of the argument upon the question are examined 
in detail under the two heads of Forgiveness and Law,—that is, of 
the relation of man to a personal God, and also to that impersonal 
constitution of things which we call Law. We have often been 
disposed to wish, while reading the volume, that the author had 
found some translator of his dark sayings into plainer language; 
| yet there may be some advantage in the unwonted phraseology. 
|'To the doctrine of the Atonement, more perhaps than any subject, 
may we apply Coleridge’s saying that the greatest truths too often 
lie bed-ridden by the side of the greatest errors, because we have 
| so long accustomed ourselves to clothe them in a routine phraseo- 
logy which has long lost its meaning. And if so, it may be well 
| to have attention aroused by a treatment of the subject in a Jan- 
guage so entirely foreign to that of popular orthodoxy, while the 
meaning is not the less orthodox, in the best sense of the word. 
The doctrine of Dr. Bushnell is the doctrine of St. Paul, and 
springs from the same faith as his. 


THE ITALIANS.* 
Wene a very improbable event to occur, and were Mrs. Elliot's 
novel to make its way in Italy beyond the range of those few 
circulating libraries which supply to the English tourist his 
accustomed literary dict of sensational literature, the real Italians 
would feel as little obliged to her for her so-called portraiture of 
them as we should have been to M. Taine, had he first made ac- 
quaintance with those persons (to be found in England, as else- 
where) who despise and ignore all restrictions of religion and 
morality, and then dubbed his description, ‘ The English.” 
Court intrigues, false husbands, unfaithful wives, and young 
women of doubtful virtue are to her what is the watery ele- 
ment to the fish who disports himsclf therein. Nor does she 
content herself merely with veiled allusions, but in broad 
touches, and with strongly marked colouring, she boldly depicts 
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which most writers would gladly draw a veil. For cer- 
s such pictures may not be without charm, but they can 
productive of good, and are, when brought forward 
as types of the whole upper class of a nation, exceedingly unfair. 
The jeunesse dorée, or a8 Mrs. Elliot calls them, “ golden youths,” 
of any country are not likely to be models of propriety, nor 
are they exactly the subjects upon which a woman of refine- 
ment would choose to exercise her powers of delineation ; the 
author of the Italians has, however, not only made such 
a choice, but in dwelling upon it she allows of no exceptions ; 
all the aristocratic youths of Italy are with her ‘ golden,” 
that is to say, immoral, and pure matrons are, amongst the 
ranks of the nobility at least, hardly to be found. Her descrip- 
tion of the Countess Orsetti’s ball and of the club at Lucca are 
examples of a style which is, no doubt, intended to be witty and 


that over 
tain mind 
seldom be 


clever, but which is repulsive ; while the speeches about ‘the un- | 


instructed Madonna ” are at least in very bad taste. While 
reprobating in the strongest manner the tendency of this writer to 
descant upon what is immoral, doing it all the time, too, as if 
impelled in the interest of humanity to disclose hidden corruption, 
while in reality using the disclosure to give a higher and more 
piquant flavour to what else might be but a common-place 


narration, we must acknowledge that in some parts of her book | 


Mrs. Elliot has shown considerable skill. Her descriptions of 
Lucca, and all the local colouring with which she has invested 
them, are true to nature and to fact ; the old Marchesa, hateful by 
her pride and self-will, gaunt and grim, not so much from age as by 
reason of the fierceness of her untameable nature, is a powerful 
sketch ; and Enrica Guinige, her niece and successor, is a charming 
picture of a pure and innocent girl who loves with all the force 
and constancy of her fervid Italian nature. Count Nobili, too, 
& golden youth ” as he is, is not badly drawn ; and his conduct 
towards Enrica, although unfair and cruel, is certainly in accord- 
ance with Italian ideas, which are very stringent as regards young 
girls, requiring that they should before marriage be kept almost 
in conventual seclusion, forbidding to them all singularity of 
_manner or dress, and looking upon a girl who has been talked 
about almost in the light of one dishonoured. ‘The old Cavaliere 
Trenta, Chamberlain at the little Court of Lucca in the days of 
the Dukedom, who cannot forget his old habit of marshalling 
everybody, and whose conservative and aristocratic prejudices are 
so much ruffled by his unmanageable protégé, Baldassare Lena, is 
one of the best sustained characters in the book. 
honest, and kind-hearted, he has a great deal of trouble with the 
impracticable Marchesa, and other persons who will neither be led 
nor driven. But the best conception is that of Fra Pacifico, 
though why a parish priest should be so called is not explained, as 
we are not told that he had ever belonged to any religious order. 
In his lowly little cure in the Apennines, taking care of the bodies 
as well as the souls of his parishioners, who are plunged in the 
depths of poverty, believing that his great strength was given to 
him for the purpose of assisting others, and having really the com- 
passion of a father for all who suffer, Fra Pacifico is not an ideal 
character, but a capital picture of the Italian country priest as he 
is often to be seen even in this day, the muscular element being 
in such circumstances not an uncommon adjunct to the priestly 
character. ‘Che mixture in his character of homeliness and dignity, 
of shrewdness and simplicity, and of tenderness and severity, is 
very well described, and this, combined with his resolute honesty, 
accounts for his influence with people great and small, not 
excepting even the fierce old Marchesa, who is the owner 
of Corellia, in the Garfagnana, where Fra Pacifico resides. ‘The 
desolate little brown sun-baked village, surrounding an old 
church and tower, and perched on a precipitous and all but in- 
accessible rock, might stand for almost any of those groups of 
buildings which, dotting the lower summits of the Apennines, and 
picturesque enough at a distance, are found when approached 
more nearly to be in too many cases the abodes of gloom and 
wretchedness, especially when, as in the case of the Marchesa, the 
noble owner himself, cursed by poverty, grinds and oppresses the 
miserable beings whose lives and property are at his mercy. Mrs- 
Elliot is at her best when sketching the poor peasantry of the 
Garfagnana, the small notabilities of Corellia, and the servants 
and retainers of the last of the Guinigi. Silvestro, Pipa, and 
Adamo are picturesque figures, with a good deal of life about 
them. But as to the dogs, they are a most unpleasantly savage 
crew, and not one of them, not even “gallant Argo,” although he 
does good service, meets with our approval. 
The plot of Mrs. Elliot’s story is of the simplest. ‘The Marchesa 
Guinigi, last of an ancient and powerful family, bas adopted her 
niece, Enrica (Guinigi too, but of another branch), with the inten- 


Always cheery, | 





tion of rehabilitating by her marriage the family fortunes, which 
she herself by her numerous lawsuits has very seriously impaired. 
In fact she possesses nothing save the heavily mortgaged property 
of Corellia and the old palace in Lucca, of the decaying heir- 
looms of which she is so inordinately proud, and even these are 
fast slipping away from her. Enrica therefore must marry 
' wealth, but wealth united to a noble name, and unknown to her- 
self, she has been offered to the Red Count Marescotti. But 
before this happens she has seen and loved Nobili, and in stolen 
interviews, under the guardianship of her nurse, Teresa, the lovers 
have plighted their faith to each other. Of course, when this is 
revealed to the Marchesa, her rage knows no bounds, and she 
carries off Enrica to Corellia, threatening to send her to a convent 
unless she consents to renounce Nobili. There, however, a 
catastrophe occurs. The tower is burnt down by the inadvert- 
ence of the Marchesa herself, and Enrica’s life is saved by Nobili, 
whose proposals can no longer be refused, especially as the 
Count binds himself to pay off all encumbrances upon the pro- 
perty, and to settle a large dower upon his bride. Then comes 
the imbroglio. The contract has been signed, the wedding is to 
take place, when malicious tongues—the tongues of the * golden 
youths” at the club, and of Nera Boccarini—busy themselves 
with Enrica’s name, and telling false tales of her to Nobili, cause 
him to refuse to make her his wife. Finally, however, he consents to 
go through the religious ceremony, to give her his name, and to 
fulfil his pecuniary engagements, which done, he will part from 
| her for ever. By the intervention of a cunning avvocato, as well 
'as of Adamo and his dogs, the latter part of the performance 
does not come off, but on the contrary, a very tender re- 
conciliation takes place between bridegroom and bride, who 
| actually run away from the hated Marchesa secretly, but together, 
to the irrepressible joy of Pipa and the Cavaliere. ‘There is 
nothing to be said against this conclusion, except that it is not 
new, but all the previous diplomacy is exceedingly coarse, and 
more suited to a French than an English novel. Coming from the 
author of Court Life in France, it does not surprise us, but we 
| should be sorry to think that this kind of thing would find favour 
with the public. ‘*The flavour of a kiss” is not a good subject 
for a dissertation ; and the way in which the author dwells upon 
the sensuous beauty of its giver, Nera Boccarini, and relates such 
anecdotes as that of the Countess Sansovino, is in a style that 
seems to us altogether wanting in true strength as well as purity. 
In descriptions of scenery, costume, and manners, Mrs. Elliot 
sometimes excels; at other times, when she gives the rein to her 
fancy—which must be of the oddest—she is inexpressibly droll. 
For instance, she compares a thunderstorm to the clapping to- 
gether of the “brazen” gates of heaven. We never understood 
that the heavenly portals were composed of metal so base, and 
certainly in our wildest imaginings could not have supposed that 
they would be permitted to slam. Mrs. Elliot’s theology, too, is 
somewhat peculiar, for she distinctly states that the fall of the 
angels was occasioned by ignorance, which it must be acknow- 
ledged is an entirely new reading. ‘This we can understand, 
however—at least we know what the author means—but we are 
perfectly in the dark when Count Marescotti tells us that he be- 
lieves in ‘the essence of soul to soul; what may be understood 
by this phrase we cannot pretend to fathom, indeed it is probably 
not intended to convey any meaning at all, and it is perhaps 
rather unreasonable to expect meaning from the ordinary run of 
n@velists. High-sounding phrases may surely be occasionally 
permitted to do duty for sense. As to the novel before us,—which 
ought, in the very widest acceptation which could be given to it, 
to be called the Lucchesi, since dealing solely with a very small 
portion of Italy, the town and neighbourhood of Lucca, and 
only a small section of their inhabitants, it is certainly a complete 
misnomer to call it ‘* The Italians,”—it is one which, with a little 
care in its construction, and better taste, might have easily been 
made an extremely readable book, one which, with its local 
colouring and a certain picturesqueness which Mrs. Elliot knows 
how to throw into her sketches, might have had a fair chance of 
being read with interest, especially by the reader who is familiar 
with the localities described, but who will now, we imagine, look 
upon it very differently. 


LOTOS LEAVES.* 
A MISCELLANEOUS book like this, published for a charitable 


purpose (the profits will be given to the American Dramatic 
Fund) does not call for elaborate criticism. Of the one-and- 





| * Lotos Leaves; Stories, Essays, and Poems. By Members of the Lotos Club 
| With Illustrations. London: Chatto and Windus. 1875, 
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thirty writers who contribute their leaves to this generous object, 


a few are men of some mark in literature, but we can scarcely 
think that any of them have done the best of which they are 


capable in the production of these stories, essays, and poems. 
To give precedence to the poetry; the most vigorous lines, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Hymn of Princes,” are written by John Brougham, 
whose text is a telegram from the King of Prussia to the Queen 
during the recent war :—‘‘By the blessing of Heaven, twenty 
thousand of the enemy are left upon the field. Order a ‘Te 
Deum.’” The poem might have been honestly written by an 
ardent member of the Peace Society, and it suggests questions 
with regard to private and national thanksgiving which it may be 
difficult to answer logically. In war each nation thinks its own 
cause the just one, and appeals to Heaven, in the not very elegant 
language of our national hymn, to confound their enemies and to 
frustrate their knavish tricks. When England was in its greatest 
peril at the approach of the Invincible Armada, earnest and un- 
ceasing were the prayers offered up for the defeat of the invader ; 
but Spain had been praying too. In every church throughout the 
land prayers were offered up for forty days, and it is said that 
Philip also, thirsting for the destruction of the heretics, spent 
two hours of each day in prayer. Bad as Philip was, he was no 
hypocrite, and doubtless considered that having engaged in a holy 
war against Protestants, he would secure divine protection. The 
King was honest, but he was in error; his mistake lay not in his 
prayers, but in their misdirection. That the King of Prussia should 
be thankful for his victory over an enemy so dangerous as Napoleon 
was natural enough, and there is no reason to suppose he would 
not have been rejoiced to accomplish it with less bloodshed. The 
telegram that suggests Mr. Brougham’s poem calls forth an un- 
comfortable feeling, chiefly by its abruptness; but no one who 
held both that a war may be necessary and just, and that the atti- 
tude assumed by Prussia on the invasion of Napoleon was both 
just and necessary, would agree with the writer's clever perversion 
of a wholly natural sentiment. We quote two stanzas from the 
hymn; the reader will observe that the 20,000 men mentioned in 
the telegram have grown under Mr. Brougham’s hands into 
200,000 :— 
“Lord! we have given, in thy name, 
The peaceful villages to fame, 
Of all, the dwellers we’ve bereft ; 
No trace of hearth, no roof-tree left. 
Beneath our war-steeds’ iron tread 
The germ of future life is dead ; 
We have swept o’er it like a blight,— 
To thee the praise, O God of Right! 
‘Some hours ago, on yonder plain 
There stood six hundred thousand men, 
Made in thine image, strong, and rife 
With hope, and energy, and life ; 
And none but had some prized one dear, 
Grief-stricken, wild with anxious fear ; 
A third of them we have made ghosts. — 
To thee the praise, O Lord of Hosts!” 
Having a vivid recollection of Mr. John Hay’s craft as a balladist 
(his Pike-County Ballads were reviewed in the Spectator about 
four years ago), we turned with some curiosity to a poem entitled 
** Liberty,” and were doomed to disappointment. 
virtue of the piece is its brevity, and the skill of the rhetorician 
is more obyious in it than the passionate emotion of the poet. 
As the production of a University student, the verses would de- 
serve praise, and we do not doubt that many a youthful versifier 
who will never be a poet has turned out lines as good* as 
these, but they are unworthy of Mr. Hay. Most of the 
poems, indeed, read like the attempts of beginners, and are either 
conventional or grandiloquent in style. Imagine a sonnet on 
sunset opening with lines like the following, a quarter of a century 
after the death of Wordsworth :— 
** From Orient to Occident once more 
The sun has whirled his blazing chariot’s rims, 
And now his coursers bathe their wearied limbs 
In that aerial jasper sea, which pours 
Its baptism of golden spray sheer o’er 
The crimsoned bastions of that high sea-wall 
Upon the foreheads of the hills to fall.” 
Mr. C. E. L. Holmes, the author of this sonnet, has another 
upon ‘‘ Sunrise,” in which Aurora, Hebe, and Diana contribute to 
the imagery. There is a sonnet, called “ Lethe,” written in a 
simpler strain, but weak in thought, and utterly destitute of music. 
Neither can we praise the language or the sentiment of a drinking- 
song, translated—we are not told from what author or language— 
by Mr. C., Florio. 
Of the tales, the most sensational, called “A Fatal Fortune, 
is by Mr. Wilkie Collins. According to the story, a young man 
of large property is plotted against by his relatives, and with the 


oa 


The chief | 


connivance of a doctor is pronounced incurably insane, The 
| indignation he feels is regarded as a proof of his violence, and it 
is only by escaping from his keepers and sailing to America that 
| he regains his freedom, with the loss of all his property, A youn, 

| lady, who believes in his sanity, shares his lot, and the two are 
| described as living a happy life in their new home. Mr, Colling 
| 


declares that the story is founded in all essential particulars on 
a case which actually occurred in England eight years ago, 
Another highly sensational and wholly unnatural story, “Bertha 
Klein,” is supposed to be written by a man who is really a lunatic 
having lost his reason owing to the murder of his sweetheart, 
Readers who enjoy what is fantastic and horrible may find some 
amusement in this tale, which is adapted to the weekly periodicals 
which deal in extravagant fiction. ‘John and Susie,” a story of 
the stage, by Chandos Fulton, belongs to another category. There 
is nothing extravagant or melodramatic about it; it is only silly, 
John, a middle-aged man devoted to business, marries a young 
wife. They go often to the theatre, and Susie teazes her husband 
and makes him jealous by praising the good looks of one of the 
leading actors. John becomes unhappy, and in a few weeks looks 
aged. He confides his trouble to a friend, who advises him to 
ask the actor to dinner. The invitation is accepted, and Susanis 
dumbfounded at the difference in the appearance of the actor on 
and off the stage. The friend makes a fourth at the dinner-table, 
and after dinner he relates the story of John’s jealousy, which 
‘‘was as much enjoyed by Susie as by the actor ;” and this is the 
entire substance of a foolish tale, which is not likely to be “en. 
joyed” by any one. 

Best among the so-called ‘‘ Essays” is a paper entitled “How 
we hung John Brown,” by Henry S. Olcott, which narrates in 
vivid language a page of interesting history. A paper on the 
‘¢ Theatre” is also not without merit; and in ‘‘An Encounter with 
an Interviewer,” the reader will find an amusing specimen of 
| Mark Twain's humour. Several of the illustrations in Lotos Leaves 
| are highly creditable to the artists, and although we are unable 
to give much praise to the literary contents of the volume, it may 
| be well to remember, as we have already observed, that sucha 
| book ought not to be judged of too critically. Enough that it is 
| prettily got up, and is sufficiently ‘‘ good-looking” to obtain and 

to deserve a place upon the drawing-room table. 








AMONG over-reviewed books, the late Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Speeches” 
finds a place as distinct as the late Lord Lytton himself has found 
among overrated men. The creditably-executed task of the in- 
heritor of his name has been seized upon by several writers less as 
a theme for critical discussion than as an opportunity for airing 
| their own notions upon statesmanship and oratory, and the in- 
| offensive book has thereby been turned into a bore. Blackwood 
| is the worst of several offenders in this particular. Pompous, 
exaggerated, and full of ascription of qualities so diverse that to 
‘acquiesce in them all would tax the pliancy of a Polonius, the 
essays on Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Speeches” are tiresome and uncon- 
vincing. We are directed to look for and informed that we have 
found many fine things in the ‘Speeches ” which, as a matter of 
' fact, we fail to perceive ; and as for the fine things which really are 
there, speeches, of all intellectual efforts, ought to be left to speak 
'for themselves. On the other hand, the political article, on ‘‘ The 
Budget and the National Debt,” is unexpectedly amusing. The 
troubled perplexity of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, embarrassed 
by a surplus and “oppressed with the weight of his cash-box,” 
is pat humourously; so is the reprobation of the ewtente 
cordiale between Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Gladstone ; but 
in the latter instance, the writer is unintentionally funny, as 
he is also in his attempt to persuade the world that it has 
no longer any curiosity concerning ‘‘the secret which lies 
buried in Mr. Gladstone’s breast as to the mode of readjust- 
ment of taxation by which the impost of Income-tax could be 
| avoided,” because it really likes the Income-tax. The book 
article is not up to the usual mark of perception and taste; it is 
injured by touches of ‘fine’ writing and trite moralising. The 
author of ‘The Abode of Snow” has now descended into the 
great valley of Kashmir, and though his description of the valley 
is interesting, it is tame after the wonders of the previous 
route. Almost invariably fortunate in its fiction, Blackwood is 
especially to be congratulated on “The Dilemma.” Nothing 80 
| good, so crisp, cheery, characteristic, simply humorous, has come 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
| 
| 


” | under our notice for a long time as Part I. of what is evidently 


going to be a Mutiny story, but of no common or over-done 
! . . . . . . . , 
order. ‘This is the best story of Indian social life since Mr. Lang's 
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‘ Wetherbys,” and the ensigns who are slain by the charms of 

. ‘»oham are as natural and amusing as the ensigns 
Miss Cunning : e . ai, 

P William Dobbin looked after and Peggy O'Dowd ruled 
— lutary tyranny. ‘There is a military Mrs. Nickleby in 
a whom, in the person of Mrs. Polwheedle, we weleome 
oh enthusieom ; and the hearty, unqualified, unhesitating header 
into love which Mr. Yorke takes is a refreshing revival of healthy 
and estimable emotion of a kind which has been dead in novels 
since the days of ‘‘ Pendennis.” 

We have not seen the points of the Trish land question which 
still require settlement so clearly stated in a simple and easily 
mastered form, as in an able paper on that subject con- 
spicuous among the valuable contents of the current number of 
Macnillan. ‘The writer, who claims attention by his practical 
experience, and commands respect by his temperate manner of 
putting and discussing a vexed question, sets forth his arguments 
for a Land Act Amendment Bill, which shall diminish the evils 
inseparable from the general divorce of the occupation from the 
ownership of land, in so condensed a form that they cannot be 
summarised more briefly than in the text. Mr. Dannreuther’s 
lively and comminatory article on “The Opera, its Growth and its 
Decay,” comes very much & propos of the introduction of Wagner, 
in all the artistic perfection of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” to the long-expectant 
opera-going public of London. It is not very clear what the 
writer wants ‘“‘opera” to be, orto become ; or whether he believes 
that ever could be a perfected conception which he holds “to 
have sprung from a mistaken attempt at resuscitating Greek 
music and the Greek drama.” It is quite clear that he thinks the 
past and the present are alike very far wrong, for he summarises 
everything operatic since the days of Gliick—of whose works he 
says that ‘they consisted throughout of the purest and noblest 
music, entirely free from claptrap or bombast, and full of veritable 
dramatic fire "’—thus :—‘ Before I turn to the sugar-plums and 
fireworks of Rossivi, to the moonshine sentimentalities of Bellini, 
the couplets and contredaxses of Auber, the revolting olla podrida 
of Meyerbeer, the cancan of Offenbach,—before I ask the reader 
to descend with me this slippery staircase into a veritable musical 
morass” (Mr. Dannreuther mixes his metaphors freely), ‘there is 
but one great and earnest musician left to speak of, Carl Maria 
von Weber.” Very fierce and amusing is the writer's amplification 
of his theme; he castigates Meyerbeer, in particular, for his 
comprehension and supply of ‘‘the immoral wants of his time ;” 
and he declares that opera has ceased to live, and “ what we have 
now before us is the piteous spectacle of Monsicur Offenbach, 
with his friends, dancing the cancan around its dead body!” He 
is tremendously in earnest, and his worst enemies, like those of 
Mr. Chuckster in the Old Curiosity Shop, ‘cannot say that he is 
meek.” Mr. Escott’s review of ‘Angela Pisani” is clever and 
interesting, as a revival of a phase of life, and an explanation of 
its raison d’étre, for the benefit of the present generation, who 
know nothing at all about ‘* Young England,” except that Mr. 
Disraeli wrote its novels and set the fashion of its waistcoats, 
those ‘“‘ white vests of Young England” of which Punch, (then in 
its own youth) said that they 

“Made the resemblance remarkably near 
"Twixt the Young English waiter and Young English peer.” 

All its characteristic features are to be found in the Cornhill. 
An article on ‘The Success of the Transit Expeditions” winds 
up with’ a hint that England has not done all it was proposed she 
should do on the late occasion, and that she must take very 
energetic measures on the next (1882), if she is to maintain her 
position in schemes of scientific enterprise. The conclusion of 
the critical memoir of Luca Signorelli, which is the Cornhill’s latest 
example of its speciality—the mingling of art and history—is a 
fine description of the master’s masterpiece, the designs at Orvieto. 
In these words the writer claims admiration for the work, of which 
he says, ‘‘ of all that came by way of preparation it is, in painting, 
the most closely related to that of the crowning master (Michel- 
angelo) himself ”:— 


“Tt is no doubtful glory to have been the first in whose hands Art | 


learnt to deal as she list, absolutely and imperiously, with the corporal 


frame and mechanism of man,—to plant a race of perfect human beings | 


all firm and lithe and springy upon their feet in the carelessness or 
eagerness of life, or to show them writhing and precipitated in the 
terror of doom, and overwhelmed among the ruins of their own pomp ; 
to drive them headlong across fields of fire-furrowed air, the bolts of the 


catapult of the wrath of God; to mingle and coil and tangle them, in- | 


carnations of mortal despair, among the more hideous incarnations of 
immortal hate, or to set them with uplifted faces on the flower-strewn 
plain, when this corruptible has put on incorruption, and the re-embodied 
Spirits fee] upon them the blessedness of their new and everlasting youth.” 


Essays on the art of doing anything systematically have, generally 
speaking, a depressing tendency, and the Cornhill essay on “ The 





, 


Art of Furnishing” is not altogether an exception to the rule. It 
makes one feel that all one’s notions are incorrect, and that nothing 
is worth having but old furniture,—old, not ancient. ‘The author 
will admit only one modification,—the modern sofas and arm- 
chairs ; everything else must be of the eighteenth century. The 
essay is entertaining, and contains a good deal that is practi- 
cally useful even to reluctant hankerers after the heretical in up- 
holstery. ‘Miss Angel” is becoming brisker and more readable. 
The imposture to which Angelica Kauffmann fell a victim is well 
told; the people are less puppet-like. Mr. Black’s tale of the 
Hebrides ends well, but we do not like “*‘ Three Feathers ” so much 
as usual, Wenna’s weakness of character is unpleasing, and the 
elopement & trois is not nice; but there is a delightful scene 
between Mabyn and Trelyon, perhaps unsurpassed in the whole 
story for sprightliness, naturalness, and humour. 





Temple Bar is overdone with the biographical element. No 
less than four of the ten subjects which it comprises are of the 
memoir kind ; and though they are all of fair literary merit, there 
is too much of them, Among the fiction is a very good story, 
‘*The Flying Post,” translated from the Danish. Mrs, Edwardes 
should read her proofs; ‘‘diners Russe” twice over in the same 
page is unpardonable, and we think the printer can hardly be 
accountable for the capital P. 

The Argosy has a good ‘Johnny Ludlow” story called “The 
Syllabub Feast,” and a silly essay on ‘The Penalty of Genius.” 
This production is of a rather dangerous order of silliness, for it 
may persuade some readers that the ‘‘curse” which it illustrates 
is really an interesting and mysterious fatality, instead of the 
purely logical and inevitable result of vanity and want of prin- 
ciple. ‘The man of genius who has common-sense and conscience 
as well, and rates them in their proper order, incurs no penalty, 
lives under no “curse,” is not an offence to his neighbours, and 
entertains no cynical notions about ‘the critics” who, according 
to the writer of this foolish paper, “‘condemn in short sentences, 
and never scruple to sacrifice their author to an epigram.” Our 
own experience, if we may mention it, is that scruples come to 
hand more readily than epigrams. 


LITERATURE. 


CURRENT 

The Dublin Review. April, 1875. The April number of the Dublin 
is not, unnaturally, so much occupied with the Vatican Council and 
its consequences, the anti-Vaticanist controversy raised by Mr. Gladstone, 
the interest of which has passed away for Protestants, that there are 
only one or two articles in it which are of interest for most readers, 
The “Irish Catholic’s” letters which recently appeared in our columns 
are reproduced here, with some additions and illustrations; Cardinal 
Manning has an article to himself; Mr. Gladstone’s reply to his an- 
tagonist is also criticised in a distinct article; and Bishop Fessler’s 
book on Papal Infallibility is elaborately discussed ; so there is Vatican- 
ism enough and to spare. However, there are two articles in different 
sections of the book called “Supernatural Religion ” of ability and in- 
terest, and the second, on the controversy as to the early origin of the 
canonical Gospels, deserves the most careful attention on the part of any 
one who wishes to see what Canon Lightfoot has not found space or 
occasion to include in his replies to the author of Supernatural Religion 
in the Contemporary Review. This article appears to be written by a 
critic of the sume order of learning as Canon Lightfoot; nor is there 
anything in the paper, we believe, beyond a single paragraph, distinc- 
tively Roman Catholic,—not of course that the author is otherwise than 
Roman Catholic, but that in discussing this question, the difference 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant point of view is only just 
touched upon in the weight assigned to tradition. The paper on 
miracles and their antecedent probability is also interesting. 

Bits and Bearing-Reins. By Edward Fordham Flower. Second 
| Edition. (Ridgway.)—No one who reads this little pamphlet will fail 
| to seo that bearing-reins, and especially gag bearing-reins, are a mere 
waste of nervous power in the horse, as well as a cruelty inflicted by 
man. Mr. Flower, whose experience of horses, both as rider and driver, 
has been a very wide one, explains, by the help of very admirable plates 
| that while the ordinary bearing-rein puts a severe pressure, not for the 
| sake of guidance, but simply for the sake of appearance, on the horse’s 
! mouth and nervous system, the gag bearing-rein puts double that pres- 
| sure on it, and that too not merely as a punishment for bad behaviour, 
| which ean be relaxed at pleasure, according as the horse behaves well, 
but without the driver's power to relax it, except by either taking off 
| the bearing-rein, or by so relaxing the grasp of the reins as to endanger 

his power of guiding, checking, and stopping his horses. Mr. Flower 
will be seconded by all really good authorities in his attack upon bear- 
| ing-reins, and is already able to quote Lord Portsmouth’s high authority, 
and that of the late Lord Portsmouth against them. We hope this 
' pamphlet may go a great way towards altering the English practico in 
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this respect, by converting the owners of horses, who, however, will | 


have to look carefully after their coachmen and grooms. Coachmen 
and grooms are mere creatures of prejudice in this matter. 

F. Grant and Co. By George L. Chaney. (Boston, U.S.: Roberts. 
London: Sampson Low and Co).—This is an amusing little story of 
American boy-life. Its second title is “Partnership,” and it is 
described as a story for boys who “ mean business.” English boys are 
generally alive to the profitable nature of such a business as hen- 
keeping, when the father pays for the corn and buys the eggs, but they 
have not the genius for commerce which seems to develop itself in their 
Transatlantic cousins. Hence they may not only read F. Grunt and 
Co, with interest, but may learn something from it; and as the author 
proposes to himself, and carries out the intention of teaching boys how 
to be honest partners in business’ 
business,” they will learn it without getting any lessons in the way of 
too much “ smartness.” 

Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By W. ¥. Hook, D.D., Dean 
of Chichester. Vol. V. New Series. (Bentley.)—At the risk of seem- 
ing ungracious, we must say that this volume does not increase the 
value of the series to which it is an addition. We find in it no adequate 
treatment of the great questions which agitated England during the 
reign of Elizabeth. When they are touched upon, no impression of 
mastery of the subject or of judicial impartiality is given. What can 
Dr. Hook possibly mean when he says that Grindal “showed his pro- 
pensity to Ultra-Protestantism by his abolition of stone altars?” It 
was not Grindal who abolished them. They were abolished by law. 
And in this piece of “ Ultra-Protestantism” the Church of England 
is most unquestionably implicated. And what, again, is the mean- 
ing of this? —“ Through carelessness, Grindal was sometimes 
induced -to take a sectarian view of his position, and instead of 
inquiring what was the ancient custom, to obtain information 
as to what was requirod by modern legislation.” 
true that “in reforming an old church all things must remain as 
they were, unless express direction is given for their abolition or 
alteration ;” but a good many things bad to be abolished and altered at 
the Reformation, and this was done by “modern legislation.” What 
could have been a more fitting and necessary subject for an archbishop’s 
inquiry, it is difficult to imagine. Sometimes Dr. Hook seems curiously 
at variance with historical truth, as when he says that in Mary's reign 
the law against heretics was not enforced until “ heresy was confounded 
with treason, and the schismatic regarded as a rebel.” There was no 
pretence of danger to the State from the poor creatures who suffered 
from the bigotry of Mary and her advisers, Never was there a clearer 
instance of the action of the odium theologicum. 
the victims is a thing so notorious that it is astonishing to find it 
doubted. 

numerous. So weread of Whitgift, that ‘‘as he drew near to Worcester, 
another multitude went forth to welcome with their cheers a dignitary 
whose disinterestedness had won for him the adoration of all Church- 
men, and who, in refusing to accept the Primacy during Grindal’s life- 
time, showed a courage much to be applauded.” Any reader would 


The insignificance of 


suppose from this that the new Bishop of Worcester had already refused | 


y- In truth, the refusal did not occur till ten years after- 
wards, just before the close of Archbishop Grindal’s life. 

The Philosophy of Modern Humbug. (Longmans.)—A volume of 
easy and useless declamation against practices more or less foolish or 
blameworthy. It is scarcely worth while to notice such things, but 
perhaps it is as well to tell the writer that he is mistaken in thinking 
that critics are universally “ authors who have failed,” and are compelled 
to fall back upon criticism for a livelihood. There is a class of pro- 
fessional critics most of whom never dream of writing a book, which is, 
indeed, an unprofitable, not to say ruinous, undertaking. 


the Primacy. 


leisure of other avocations. It would be unfair to let the writer 
suppose that his recipes for attracting favour from these judges are 
likely to be successful. It shows an almost affecting simplicity to 
suppose that an unusual binding or an eccentric title will have a pro- 


pitiating effect. The writer of “The Book of Snobs” finishes by 


humorously intimating that he is himself one of the greatest of the | 


genus. What are we to say of a gentleman who, inveighing against 
the humbug of classical quotations, writes the following, which we give 
the reader in fac-simile :—‘Oy oi é:0i Qirodow arobvnexs: vios ? 

Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of 
Religious Thought. Edited by the Rey. J. H. Blunt. (Rivingtons.)— 
That this is a work of some learning and research is a faet which soon 
becomes obvious to the reader. 


by the gentleman whose name it bears. But there is no preface to 


inform us about the origin of the materials which he has brought into | 


shape, nor is the name of any contributor mentioned. Internal evidence 
would lead us to suppose that the authorship of Mr. Blunt co-extends to, 
at least, a considerable degree with the editorship. It has often been 
said that Church history would have a very different aspect from that 
which it presents, if we could hear the heretics speaking for themselves. 
Mr. Blunt’s volume can scarcely be said to contradict the notion, yet 
he certainly must be allowed considerable credit for candour, and the 


“and “ how to keep to their legitimate | 


It may be quite | 


Faults and confusions in the execution of the book are } 


But a very | 
large proportion of criticism is the work of men who give it the | 


The title-page describes it as “edited” | 


Ty 
these qualities are more conspicuous, the further he is removed from con. 
troversies in which he is himself actually interested, and the “ heretics” or 
the ‘‘parties” whom he describes. He can be just to Montanusand the Mon- 
tanists, for instance, far more easily than he can to Broad Churchmen, 
Let any one look at his article “Broad Churchmen.” We may pass 
by the criticism on the volume of “Essays and Reviews” (a volume 
with which, by the way, many Broad Churchmen would disclaim 
sympathy), that it is of “third-rate merit;” but it is impossi- 
ble not to regret that a man of Mr. Blunt’s position should 
describe Dr. Temple’s essay as a “plagiarism.” A “plagiar. 
ism” is apt to be understood as being, in plain English, g 
| “theft.” The other essays are noticed, not, indeed, in such scurrilong 
fashion, but with total incapacity for seeing their theological, or yen 
their literary value. “ Protestants” is another word which gives, of 
course, a crucial test of the author’s fairness in a matter where fairn 
of course, is especially difficult for him. He says, with perfect truth, 
that “ the name was not accepted cordially by the English Reformerg 
as a designation for members of the Church of England,” and quotes 
Bishop Ridley. But he omits to give the real reason for this up. 
| willingness. There was then but one Church body, and the Reformers 
| refused a name which seemed to put them outside of it. But when the 
Pope set up, so to speak, a Roman Catholic Church in England, the 
title of “ Protestant ” was universally assumed. It would be almost im. 
possible to produce a writer of any school of thought in the English 
Church who happened to deal with questions that called for the use of the 
term, who did not call himself and his Church by this name of “Pro 
testant.” No honest account of the word can omit this fact, or neglect 
to state that the dislike of the word is quite modern. The next article, on 
“Protestant Confessions,” is another singular effort of ingenuity. The 
Thirty-nine Articles are not “a confession of faith,” it seems, yet it is 
hardly possible to believe that those who drew them up did not suppose 
that they were doing much the same thing as Luther and his friends 
had done at Augsburg. As to the horror in which Mr. Blunt holds a 
| modern confession of faith, it was certainly a thing unknown to Whitgift 
| when he argued against Cartwright. Cartwright quotes the Helvetic 
| Confession repeatedly, and the Archbishop does his best to make it tell 
| for his own side. Of course he ought to have repudiated the unholy 
| thing altogether. But it is the peculiarity of Mr. Blunt’s school to have 
absolutely no antecedents in the history of their own Church, 
| Two Strides of Destiny. By Brookes Bucklee. 3 vols. (Samuel 
| Tinsley.)—Tho first thing that strikes us in this book is the extra- 
ordinary climate of the spot where the scene is laid. It is “in the heart 
of the mountainous district of North Wales,” and yet in the month of 
March, “winter’s snowy clothes having melted from the tops of the moun- 
tains,” we find a lady reclining on a sloping lawn, and a dog eating a bone 
under a flowering chestnut. But if the season was forward, it was nothing 
| to the young lady to whom we are soon introduced. She makes acquaint- 
ance with a stranger in the freest fashion possible, arranges meetings with 
| him, and ends by falling so frantically in love with him, that discovering 
| that he is married and is going away, she makes this modest request :— 
| ** Take me with you, try me for one week, Ralph; and if you do not 
find me what you hoped, send me away.” Theo author does not see any 
harm in this, for she is always assuring us that her heroine is the 
| simplest and purest little creature possible. Still, when obstacles are 
removed and the lovers are married, she seems to remember the claims 
| of virtue, and the heroine is struck by lightning on her wedding-day, 
| and becomes a hopeless maniac. 

Cremation of the Dead. By W. Eassie, C.E. (Smith and Elder.)— 
| The best part of Mr. Eassie’s book is the description and comparative 
| estimate of the various processes of cremation. There is some danger 
lest the advocates of the system should ride their hobby too hard. 
Burial and burning have been frequently practised side by side. In 
Rome, for instance, the poor, there is good reason to believe, were 
commonly buried, And, if we ever adopt cremation at all, there is no 
reason why the same should not happen again. Cremation, so far as it 
| may be suitable to any people, is rather suitable for large cities, where, 
indeed, the claims of the dead seem likely to encroach upon the living; 
for small places, burial would always be far more convenient. A 
village where deaths were infrequent could not conveniently maintain a 
furnace. Personally, as far as a man can be supposed to have any 
preference in the matter, most men would have a preference for burning. 
| Theological prepossessions being put out of the question, to extinguish 
| the hideous possibility of being buried alive is a motive more than 





| sufficient. It is the pain which this outrage, as it were, on the corpse 
| gives to the mourners which will tell against the practice. And, no 
doubt, this pain must be very real. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 





URE TABLE WATER.—The fol- 
lowing is fron a Lecture on Fo 4, delivered at the 
Norwood Institute, Jan. 26, 1875, by H.C. Bartiett, Ph. 
F.C.S,, ani is well worthy of general attention :— 
D.*- If you take refuge in the ordinary soda-water, 
jimonade, ginger ale, or the mineral waters of com- 
. 1 "08 will Gnd by a careful analysis that most of 
cae some of the very worst des- 


q ntain impurities, ) 
2 sen. I have here a sample of soda-water taken from 
aa actured by one of the largest firms; it 


on, manuf je oF ~ 
$7 east bighly dangerous, for it ¢ ntains more than 


orai lead dissolved in every gallon. Another of 
eter even worse, while lemonade is har‘ly ever 
free from the pois nous influesce of le ad. I am at pre- 
gent engaged upon an important series of investigations 
bearing upon this very point for one of the leading 
scientific journals and the wider my experience ranges 
the more I recog ise the necessity of devoting every 
attention to obtaining pure water for table use, I would 
advocate the use of te natural seltzer water if it did 
not contain so n.uch excess of salt, but this deprives it 
of the much-needed property of quenching thirst. At 
resent I am aware of only one water of tris kind 
which fulfils the nece sary conditions of purity ani 
effervescence, withou" excess of saline ingredients, and 


that is from the Appoll naris spring. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
([HE APOLLINARIS COMPANY 








(Limited), 


0.19 REGENT STREET, London, 
8.W.. 
AP UNDER the NECESSITY of © 





OA =TIONING the PUBLIC 


y \ceemmraiel SPURIOUS WATERS, | 


[° having come to their knowledge 











and 





aes SUCH are now being SOLD 
in IMITATION of z ee 
ArOLLInaRis NATURAL 
MINERAL WATER. _ 
THE PUBLIC are CAUTIONED to 
SEE not only that 
[VE8Y BOTrLE or STONE JUG 
| bears the 
OMPANY’S PICTORIAL LABEL 
(Registered), but also that 
)VERY CORK is BRANDED with 
4 the WORDS APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN, 
around an Anchor, —__ = 
\ JITHOUT this LABEL 
BRAND NONE is GENUINE. 
POLLINARIS NATURAL 
f MINERAL WATER.—The Apollinaris Com- 
pany (Limi‘ed), No. 19 Regent s reet, London, 8.W. 
4 hee QUEEN of TABLE WATERS. 
. British Mepicat JourNAL. 
PA4k EXCELS ORDINARY 
MANUFACTURED AERATED WATERS.— 
MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE. 
TPHE SWORN ENEMY of GOUT, 
Rheumatism, and their Congeners.—LonDON 
MEDICAL _Recorp. s 
RAE MORE AGREEABLE than 
SELTZER WATER.—Mepicat Pres; anv Cir- 
CULAR. 
A POLLINARIS: WATER is — 
DELICIOUS BEVERAGE, a 


Pure, Natural, Effervescent Water, 


()F GREAT DIETETIC VALUE, 


FROM the APOLLINARIS 
BRUNNEN, 
BRoOrrLeD for the APOLLINARIS 


: COMPANY (Limited), 
A T the SOURCE, 
-.__sCNueenathir. ae te 
IT! T. K. CHAMBERS, F.R.C.P., 
Honorary Physician to the Prince of Wales, 


writes in his New Ba waee ee - 
M ANUAL of DIET in HEALTH 
a and DISEASE, 


A Very Delicate BEVERAGE is the 
JPASHIONABLE APOLLINARIS 
WATER. 


M OST SOFT and VELVETY to the 
4 PALATE. 





Abrweiler, 

















/ POLLINARIS WATER is some- 
A GREAT COMFORT in 


W 245 DIGESTION, 
A POLLINARIS WATER.—* Ex- 


i hilarating; good for sickness, dyspepsia, and loss 
of appetite.”—Companion to the British Pharmacopwia, 
10th edition, by Peter Squire, F.L.S., Chemist on the 
Establishment of H.M, the Queen. _ 2 

i ie SUPERSEDES ARTIFICIAL 


fF SEL! ZER and SODA WATER. 
T= APOLLINARIS COMPANY 


(Limited) particularly request communica'ioys 
from any person ordering Apollinaris Water, who may 
be deceived by being supplied with a spurious imitation 
watr, artificially manufactar.d, and, there‘ore, not 
Se eee 

OTH the COMPANY’S  PIC- 
TORIAL LABEL (Registered), and al-o 
‘THE BRAND of an ANCHOR, 


GURRO UNDED by the WORDS 

Arssnses BRUNNEN 

O* EVERY CORK. 
ITHOUT both LABEL 


BRAND NONE is GENUINE. 

POLLINARIS WATER, being a 
f Natural Aérat-d Water, remains brisk and spark- 
ling when the bottle is re-e rked, 

POLLINARIS WATER, being a 
Z natural sparkling water of the highest 

RGANIC PURITY, springing from 

a deep rocky sou'ce, those ho consume it are 
[PREE from ALL RISKS of DAN- 

GEROUS IMPURITY 


I NCIDENTAL to many ARTIFICIAL 
AERATED WATERS. 
MPORTANT CAUTION.—* Con- 
sumers of aérated water shouli be on their guar ', 
In the ‘ British Medical Journal" of Satur ‘ay, there is 
a letter from an eminent Fellow of the Royal Society, on 
the result of an examivation of some artificial aérated 
waters—soca and seltzer waters—sold in s\ phon bottles, 
This examination disclosed in all cases da gerous con- 
tamination with a pois:nous metal, There was quite 
enough lead in all the waters examined t» au -dermine 
health. And tbe * British Medical Journal’ remarks on 
this discovery :—‘ When we examined the ordinary 
aérated mineral waters of commerce some time since, we 
found that they were of the most various composition, 
and that they only occasi mally correspond with what 
was implied in their name. A great many of them, too, 
were made with w ll-water which was anything but 
pure, and some of which was dangerously impure.’ A)l 
this certainly does plead rather strongly in favour of the 
use of a pure, natural effervescent water.”"—PaLut Maur 
GAZETTE, 
Tisa BENEFICAL PREVENTIVE 
OF INDIGESTION and HEARTBURN, 


A CIDITY of STOMACH, Gout, 
7 Rheumatism, Gravel, &e. 
\ ANY persons have hitherto pre- 
4 fe'red artificial aérated water, on account of the 
greater quantity of gas which it co stains to the exported 
natural water; others, on the contrary, have always 
justly refuse { to recommend the artificial waters, on the 
ground that the combination which nature gives can- 
not be produced by art. ; 
YERSONS holding both these opinions 
. may gladly rejoice in this new introduction of 
this natural eff rvescent w ster, as 
ie enables the water to be drunk with 


all its gaseous contents even at a distance from the 


spring. 
\ HILE many consumers will find 
the small glass and stone bottles more con- 
venient in size, to others, the relative cheapness of the 
large glass and st ne bottles, which holi more than 
twice as much water, will be a great reco nmendation, 
The large glass bottles contain as much water as two 
ordinary soda or Brighton seltzer witer bottles. Two 
large stone bottles contain as much water as three 
ordinary s da or Brighton seltzer water bottles. Ifa 
bottle of APOLLINARIS WATER be opened and 
partly used, and then properly re-corked and laid on fits 
side in a cool place, its co tents will remain fresh and 
sparkling for several days. 


A POLLINARIS WATER is there- 


fi re not only superior to 


and 








UT also CHEAPER than manufac- 


tured aérated waters. 











THE APOLLINARIS 


19 REGENT STREET, 


SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORTERS. 


COMPANY, 


LONDON, 


T HE following are a few EXTRACTS 


from 





([ESTIMONIALS and NOTICES of 
th: PRESS :— 


A POLLINARIS WATER.—I have 
i used the wat. r m)selffor above a year and a-half 
It is a most refreshing beverage, highly restorative, and 
well adapte | to relieve most of the dyspeptic conditions 
that En:lish stomachs are so peculiarly ‘iable to.— 
James B rd, Fellow of the Roysl College of England. 

POLLINARIS WATER.—I am 
Z sure it only needs to be known tv assure it being 
most extensively employed as an article of diet, alike 
refreshing, agreeable, and of great value,—James 
Palfrey, MD., Obstetric Physician to the London 
Hospital and to the General Ly ing-in Hospital, &c. 


POLLINARIS WATER.—Apart 
“a from its therapeutic qualities, 1 consider it by 
far the best sparkling water for every-day use at the 
divner table-——Wm, Allingham, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Surgeon to St Mark’s hospital, Xc. 


POLLINARIS WATER is, per- 
haps, the best natural Mineral Water for table 
purposes, and far excels the orvinary manufactured 
aérated waters. It is certain, when better known in 
this country, to take a high place as a beverage.—Mubi- 
CAL Times AND GAZETTE, 


A POLLINARIS WATER is certainly 

the Queen of Table Waters. It is softer and 
more refreshing than its only rival, Seltzer Water 
(Nassau Selters Brunnen), and is more pleasant to the 
palate. O er all manufactured aérated waters it has an 
incomparable superiority, Apollinaris Water is, more- 
over, a water cf great orzanic purity, another highly 
important desideratum, in which artificial aérated waters 
often dangerously fail. Its place seems, therefore, 
marked as the favourite beverag: of the favoured classes 
who can slect their drinking water. Physicians will 
find it a valuable addition to their resources as a cool 
and refreshing drink, antacid, and useful in promoting 
digestion avd removing gastric irr tatio), Such a water 
is the sworn enemy of gout, rheumatism, and their con- 
geners.—Lonpon Mepicat Recorp, 


POLLINARIS WATER is strongly 
recommended by Dr Peter Hood.—Treatise oN 
Govt anp Kueumatism. J. and A. Churchill, Loudon, 


POLUINARIS WATER is likely to 
become more generally used. It is, with many 
who have studied the subject, o e of the mo-t highly 
appreciated waters. It is far more agreeable than 
Seltzer Water.—MEDICAL Press anp CIRCULAR 
Ts agreeable flavour of APOLLI- 
NARIS WATER r.commends it as a wholesome 
daily Leverage, unmixed with wine. Apollinaris Water 
es bottled direct from the spring for the Apollinaris 
Company, is notonly a delightful effervescing water of 
valuable dietetic qualit'es, pure and refreshing, but it 
also mixes well with champagne, sherry, brandy, 
whisky, gin. Apollinaris and champagne are recom- 
mended at fashionable balls, dinners, and suppers, 
Apollinaris and sherry, avd Apollinaris and brandy, 
whisky, or gin, are much approved at clubs, messes, 
and hotels; but Apollmaris with hock and claret is, 
p rhaps, the most agreeable and retreshing drink of the 
kind. Apollinaris with hos milk is much recommended 
by physicians as a morning beverage at or before break- 
fast, for persois of delicate digestion. Apollinaris and 
fruit syrups are most refreshing and agreeable drinks, 
especially in hot weather, 














TH TRADE, Clubs, and Military 
Messes, 
OTELS AND STEAMBOAT COM. 
PANIES, &c., may be SUPPLIED with TERMS 
for QUANTITIES, on application to the APOLLI- 
NARIS COMPANY (Limited). 
POLLINARIS WATER in glass 
bottles is bottled under double pressure at the 
spring with its natural gas, and is as effervescent as 
Brighton Seltzer Water. Stone bottles are not so highly 
charged, and are, therefore, less effervesce st, but co tain 
more water, and by some are preferred. The Apolli- 
naris Water is sold by the Company at the following 
prices. delivered free t» any railway station in London, 
or within a radius of three miles fro n Charing cross, 

1. Original cases containing 50 large glass bottles 
(quarts, bottled under double pressure, iu straw en- 
velopes), 26%. 

2. Original eases, containing 100 small glass bottlcs 
(pints, bottled under double pressure, in straw en- 
velopes), 42s. 

The water is now carefully packed in cases as above, 
to provide against breakage in land and water transit, 
and to avoid loss to purchasers from this cause, 

3. Orivinal baskets, containing 50 large stone bottle. 
(quaits, bottled under single pressure), 25s. 

4. Original ba kets, containing 50 small sto~e bottles 
(pints, bottled under single pressure), 20s, 

Small quantities can be obtained from chymists and 
d:alers in mineral waters. Suitable mounted corks are 
sold by the Comp -ny, price 1s 6d each, 


LIMITED, 


s.W., 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—<>--— -- 
After: a Poem, by “G.,” Cr 8VO0....ccccsrerssessoserscesees eeccccercesccscoecceseeoes (Nimmo) 3/6 
Aleock (C. W.), Cricket Calendar, 1875, 3210......:cscseeereeeeeessteeseseeeees (Virtue) 1,0 


Allen (R.), Abraham, bis Life, Times, and Travels, cr 8vo (Henry S, King & Co.) 10/6 
Ashe (I.), The Divine Origin of Christianity, cr 8vo ...(Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 4/0 












Baildon (H. B.), Rosamund, a Tragic Drama, 8V0.........:+ssereeeeeeee (Longmans) 5/0 
Baines (J.). Sermons, 12M0....0.000cccccc.ccce-scecceeee sseseeee(Masters) 5/0 
Bancroft (H. H.), Native Races of Pacific States, N. America, vol 2 (Longmans) 25/0 
Bastian (H. C.), On Paralysis from Brain Disease, &c........ sereeeeeeee(Macmillan) 10/6 
Blant (J. J.), Sketch of the Reformation in England, 12m0_ ........+0s0-++0+ (Tegg) 3/6 
Brown (J. B.), Doctrine of Annihilation, &¢.  ......se00+e00 (Henry S. King & Co.) 2/6 


Champneys (W. W.), Story of the Tent Maker, with Biog. Sketch (Hatchards) 3/6 
Chase (J. C.), Last Days, or the Church entering into rest, cr 8vo (Macintosh) 2/6 
Children’s Pleasure-Book, feap 4t0 .....scseccesesseeeeereeee seceeaeretscesceesescoses (Virtue) 5/0 
Collins (W.), New Magdalen. 6/0; Miss or Mrs.? illustrated (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Cooper (T.), Verity of Christ's Resurrection, &C..........+++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Dale (R. W.), The Atonement &c., C.U. Lecture, 1875 ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Dodsley's Select Collection of Old Plays, vol. 12, cr 8vo ...... (Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Drummond (W. H), Large Game, &c, of Scuth Africa (Edmonston & Douglas) 21/0 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Conscript and Waterloo, 12mo...... (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Evans (S.), In the Studio, a Decade of Poems, 12mo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Fawcett (Mrs. Henry), Janet Doncaster, Cr 8¥0......++0-0000: b . Elder, & Co.) 7/6 
Freeman (E. A), History of Norman Conquest of England, vol. 3 (Macmillan) 21/0 
Goodwin (Bishop, Carlisle). Plain Sermons on Ordination, &c. ...(Bell & Sons) 6/0 







Gorman (T. M.), Christian Psychology, &c., cr 8vO_ ......+- erosesovosees (Longmans) 10/6 
Gould (S. B.), Some Modern Difficulties,—Nine Lectures, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 4/0 
Guthrie (T.), Autobiography of, vol 2, cr 8V0.......s0000+++ (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 10/6 


Hall (E. V.), The Waiting Saviour, and other Sermons, 12mo.,.....(Skeffington) 3/6 
Hall (J.), God's Word Through Preaching, 1 eseeees(Nisbet) 3/6 
Hally (S.), Eilid, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Houlston) 3/6 
Hancock (T), Christ and the People,—Sermons, cr 8vo (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 10/6 






Longhurst) lo 


Hutton (V.W.), Church Authority, its Mode of Expression & Limits ( 
+-++(Masters) 3/6 


Incumbent of Axhill, a sequel to the Chorister Brothers, 12mo 
Ingraham (J. H.), Throne of David, 3/6; Pillar of Fire., (Ward & L 
Lightfoot (J. B.). St. Paul's Epistles to Colossians and Philemon (Mac — 
Lonsdale (H.), Worthies of Cumberland, vol 6, cr 8vo............ Roun) 8 
Lytton (Lord), The Parisians, Knebworth Edition, 2 vols, cr Svo...(Boutae”) 16 
















—— (P. S.), Sermons, Cr 8VO ..........s00eeee soceveseccoseoocouscossorese ( so ba 
Merchant (G.), Examples in Arithmetic, complete, feap 8vo ...(Simpki /6 
Mill (J. S.), Dissertations and Discussions, vol 4, 8vo _— ‘ — Coy 1 

Milman (R.), Love of the Atonement, 12M0 ........scsseeeeresseseeeeersccs coos, ( f aoe = 


Moon (W.), Consequences and Amelioration of Blindness, cr 8y 

Morris (W.), Out and Home again, by way of Canada, er 8yo are eemens) 10 
Neville, (H.), The Stage, its Past & Present in Relation to Art (Bentley & So) 2 
Plain and Pleasant Words, Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, 12m > (Hatcharde, : 
Pratt (A.), Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies, roy 8vo ......(Warne @C 
Problems of Faith, Lectures to Young Men, 3rd Series (Hodder & Stoughton - 





Raymond (0), Paradise, and other Poems, cr 8V0........0.0+ csseeceseee i 

Rhoades (J.), Timoleon, a Dramatic Poem, fc ip 8vo. (Henry 8S. Fieceatoetp 1/6 
Sadler (M. F.), The One Offering, &., 12M0 .e..ce.ecceesesseesesee ceose (Bell & Sons : 
Sherring (M. A.), History of Protestant Missions in India, 1706-1871 (Tribuer, 36 
Spender (Mrs. J. K.), Jocelyn's Mistake, 3 vols cr 8vo ...... (Hurst & Blackett) Pr 


Talmage (T. de W.), Old Wells Dug Out, a 3rd Series of Sermuns (D 

Tarbuck (E. L.), Handbook of House Property, |12mo Loken 3s 
Tennyson's (A.), Works, Author's Edition, vol. l cr 8vo (Henry S. King & Co. $9 
Thompson (A. C.), Preludes; a Volume of Poems, illus. (Henry S. King & Go} = 
Thompson (M.), Robert Forrester, a Novel, Cr 8¥0  .....ccceccesseseeees (Longmans) 4 
Thornton (W. T.), Indian Public Works, and other Cognate Topics (Macmillan) a 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c , by Hunt, 3 vols 8vo (Longmans) 03,0 


















Voice of the Bird, by Author of Dove on the Cross, 16m0...........ccse000 (Nisbet) 1 
Walker (T ), The Original, edited by Guy, 8vo ........ «+.+.(Rensh R 4 
Watts (E.), Modern Practical Gardening, cr 8v0 ............... (Warne & Co) 3¢ 
Weitbrecht (Mrv.), Women of India, & Christian Work iu the Zenana (Nisbet) 30 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Bessy Wells, 12m0 ........0000000.0. -(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 10 
World in which I Live, and my Place in It, er 8vo ........... soencesees (Macintosh) 7/8 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, 


and her BLACK COUNTRY ;; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the 
Spaniard of the Interior. By Huan JAMmEs Rosr, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford ; 
Chaplain to the English, French.and German Mining Companies of Linares; 
and formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In2 
vols, 8vo, price 30s, 
The Saturday Review says:—*“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. 
He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few English writers 





have preceded him...... We can only recommend our readers to get it and search 
for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will best 
appreciate its varied excellencies.” 

The Spectator says:—* The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his closeness 
of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his 
pen as happily as does his artistic »ppreciation of the country; and both have 
combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 


or, My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. By an INDIAN OFFICER. In 1 vol. 
8yo, handsomely bound, price 12s. 


TOXIE: aTale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“Sparkling, well-written, spirited, and may be read with certainty of amuse- 
ment.”"—Sunday Times. 

** Bluebell is almost as agreeable as its title. It is clever with that cleverness 
which never sinks into affectation. A rather complicated plot is managed with much 
adroitness. There are vigorous bits of personal description, lively and natural 
social pictures, well-wrought chara:ter sketches,.....To those who read to be 
amused, ‘ Bluebell’ will be, or ought to be, very acceptable; it is a lively wholesome 


NOTICE.—This day is ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, in Striking 
Illustrated Cover, price Two Shillings (post free), 


YE VAMPYRES! 


A Legend of the National Betting Ring, showing what became of it 
By The SPECTRE. 


«Tis time to give ‘em physic, their diseases 
Are grown 80 catching.”—SHAKESPEARE, 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


ELS. 








POPULAR NEW NO 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


. MARRIED for MONEY. By a New 


WRITER. 


1 

2. WOMAN’S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, 
3. The BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an 
4 
5 


EX-SUBALTERN, 


. SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 
. SKYWARD and EARTHWARD. By 


ARTHUR PENRICE. 











story.”"—Scotsman, 


price 31s 6d. 


GRANTHAM SECRETS. 


FEILDEN. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By 





By Phebe M. que NATIVE 


Mrs. Eiloart, 





Author of ‘‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘The Love that Lived,” ‘ Meg,” &e. 3 CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


vols, 31s 6d, 
“A book that should be read.""—A/henwum. 


“ Altogether the book is well worth perusing.”"—Jolin Bul’. 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand 


in the Family. By FLora F. WYLDE. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


VoL. V. ABORIGINAL 
Work. 


[Now ready. 


Index of Subjects. 


3 Vou. IIT, MYTHOLOGY 





T ONDON LIBRARY, 12. St. 


, — 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols.,| Pareresneccictc. tera inst damsel ba A 
The INDIANS of the PACIFIC SEABOARD. 

Now ready, in 8vo, with Maps, Vols. I. and IL., price 25s each. 
RACES of the PACIFIC STATES of 
NORTH AMERICA. By Husent Hows BANcRorT. 

Vou, I. WILD TRIBES: their Manuers and Customs. 25s. 
Vout. I, CIVILIZED NATIONS of MEXIVO and CENTRAL AMERICA. 25s. 


To be followed by— 
and LANGUAGES of BOTH SAVAGE and 


Vou. IV. ANTIQUITIES and ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 


HISTORY and MIGRATIONS. Index to the entire 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


JAMES'S 








SQUARE. 


1és to Non-members. 


ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 


J Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classifled 











S HERBORNE SCHOOL, —The 
K SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 

Apply to the BURSAR. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- | 
J) SHIPS —Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 
petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in the case of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master or Secretary, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LADY, residing in Kensington, 

wishes to take Charge of a YOUNG LADY, | 
whose parents may desire to find a Home for her | 
while pursuing her art or other Studies in London. | 
Terms, Two Guineas a week; or for two sisters or 
friends, Three and-a-half Guineas. The highest refer- 
ences given and required —Address, * Mrs. B.,” Wade's | 
Library, 98 High Street, Kensington, W. 


ten rAL LANGUAGES. — The | 
Rev. G. SMALL, M.A. (late of Wellington | 
Street, Strand), gives LESSONS in H!NDUSTANI, | 
PERSIAN, BENGALI, SANSKRIT, &c., at 337 Strand, | 


or at Pupils’ Residences in London and Suburbs, 
Address, 71 Albert Road, Croydon. 





G IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The Office of MISTRESS will be vacant at 
Michaelmas. For further information apply to the 


| Hon, Sec., Miss DAVIES, Girton College, Cambridge. 


QDUCATION in GERMANY.— The 
‘4 INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, 
near Bonn, on the Rhine (in connection with the Lon- 
don International College, Spring Grove).—A superior 
education is guaranteed, combined with a perfect 


knowledge of the French aud German languages. | 


Terms, 80 guineas per annum. Principal, Dr. A. BAS- 
KERVILLE, who will be in London from the 15th to 
the end of May. 

Address Dr. B., care of H. R. LADELL, Esq.. Head 
Master of the London International College, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 

Tro INCUMBENTS, &c.—A Broad- 
Church Clergyman (Moderate) in full Orders, 
Graduate of Oxford in classical honours, aged 32, and 


unmarried, wishes for LIGHT DUTY in a healthy | 


town or village, easily accessible from London; or he 
might give some voluntary help, under certain circum- 
stances, to an incumbent of liberal opinions. He 
cannot answer unlikely applications —Address, Rev. 
A. C., Harcourt House, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE and LAW. 

The Council of the College propose to make an 
appointment, previous to the commencement of the 
next session, of a PROFESSOR of JURISPRUDENCE 
and LAW. 

Gentlemen willing to become candidates are invited 
to send in applications and testimonials, addressed to 
the Council, under cover to the Registrar, not later 
than Saturday, the 12th June next. 

The emoluments of the office will be derived from @ 


| 
fixed stipend of £250 per annum, and a share of 
students’ fees. 
Further information wilil be given on application to 
| J.G. Greenwood, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 

X7HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
j indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
| health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
| ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
| and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto,” 
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OSPITAL SUNDAY, 
13th JUNE, 1875. , 

1X7 OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PL BLIC 
MEETING will be held at St. George's Hall, 

ham Place, on SATURDAY, May 2sth, which 

er i by ladies, in reply to the Speeches in 


. eC rf 
= be aot Commons against the Second Reading 


: ‘s Disabilities Bill. 
ad Fewest, tire. McLaren, Miss Becker, Miss F. 
Power Cobbe, Miss L. Ashworth, Miss Rhoda Garrett, 
Miss Sturge, Miss Isabella Tod, Miss Downing, Miss 
Wilkinson wil! take part in the proceedings. : 
Chair to be taken at Eight p.m. by George Dixon, 


ers for reserved numbered seats, 2s 6d; for re- 
served seats, 1s; to be obtained at the Hall, or at the 
Office of the Society, 294 Regent Street. 
Sal blic Auction.—18 Union Street, Borough, 
Ba oy ee ~Contents of the Museum and Studios 
of the lateGeorge Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A., the well known 
i and 
oe bomen antiquities, a collection of coins and 
medals, and relics from Waterloo, an inlaid Floren- 
tine mosaic table,&c. The library contains many 
valuable works on architecture and Hus 
pooks on antiquities. Camden's “ Britannia, Mont- 
faucon’s Antiquities, Douglas's “Nenia Britannica, 
Hamilton's Vases, Stuart's Athens, a very flne copy 
of Piranesi's “ Magnificenzia ed. Antichita di Roma, 
and other works by the same author, &c. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
| and HODGE will SELL by AUCTION the 
above, on the Premises, on THURSDAY, May 20, at 1 
precisely —May be viewed two days prior; and Cata- 
Jogues bad on application. 


0 be LET, or SOLD, on the Freirn 
Park Estate, Torrington Park, a desirable SEMI- 
DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCE, fitted up with 
every modern convenience, and containing every 
accommodation for a family. Good reception rooms, 


healthy situation, commanding expansive views of the | 


distant hill scenery. Cards to view, with particulars 
may be obtained of Messrs. Geo. Prickett and Sons, 


Auctioneers, Highgate, and 62 Chancery Lane, W.C.; | 


and of Wm. Stone, Esq. 9 Junction Road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 
HE SCCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance Is, Catalogue 64. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ARENCHLE GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from half- 
past nine till six. 
HE “HEAD of OUR SAVIOUR,” by 
GABRIEL MAX, at the 22nd Annual Exhibition 
of Pictures at the French Gallery, 120 Pal! Mall. 
J NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 


dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 

Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 

| EAR ENGLAND.—FOLI'S = Great 
Song. He thrills his audiences. 


pz ENGLAND.—A Song of pathos 


and dignity. Charles Mackay’s poem shines 
nobly. 


Dp" ENGLAND.—Suits all Voices. 


Dp" ENGLAND.—By Louis Drent. 


3s, post-free for 18 stamps. 


London: Sole Pablishers, Ropert Cocks and Co., | 


New hurlington Street. Order everywhere 


pet He CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"~— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 
F RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil."—Fvod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 


Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


I \. This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
Spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
Rome than the finest Cognac Brandy Note the red 
seal, pink label, aud cork branded 

“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY." 
.. Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
: FRAGRANUE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE " 
SUVAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or * CANDLE 


GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. | 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 


antiquary, comprising Egyptian, Greek, | 


illustrated | 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY.| 


| CARSON’S PAINT. 


QUEEN AND H.R.H. Tue Prince 
OF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


PATRONISED BY THE 


It is especially applicable to 
' WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGate HILL, Lonvon, E.C. ; 
| AND 21 BACRELOR’s WALK, DuBLIn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 





} ji  ¢ T - 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 

Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


“CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


| Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
| PoLson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
| the sake of extra profit. 


| FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 


CASH’S KNITTED 


ROUGH 
' CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS. 
(PATENT. 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel“ woven on each. 


EAL and SON, 195 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


{ 
B| EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, 
| 


to 198 


with Prices of 
BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
| SENT FREE BY POST. 


| H EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
| TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
| APPIN OO 
M 


AND 


W =EBB'S 


rY ABLE 
I C UTLERY. 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. Larger Edition 
on receipt of 12 stamps. 





| OxrorD Street (76, 77, and 78), West- 
| END, LONDON; and MANSION-Hovuse BuiLp- 
INGS, POULTRY. 

| 

' 





MANUFACTORY AND SHOw-Rooms: THE | 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD 
{n consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


EA 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
| and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
, their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
| which will be placed on every bottle of 
| \ TJORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 

| genuine. 
| ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 

O..lmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
! ont the world.—{November, 1874.} 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all | rt — the world. - . 
GE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { jo11N J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated a i d 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6a per copy; or 5s annually. 
Pla INGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest .............++ . £450,283 
ce lated Funds £3,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


A CSIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
h 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,009. 
nnua! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
| fixe. periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
| on application at their office. 
| Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


= *‘LERY, warranted.—The most varied 
























assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

iTable Des- \Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the ‘, sert. perpr. 

finest Steel. — — 

ja deadad 

34-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz, 16 . IL 6 § 

34 ditto balance ditto ‘19 .| 14 6 9 

33 ditto, ditto ..... ercesee v. 21 7 6 

4 ditto tine ivory ditto 3: 26 9 6 

4 ditto extra large ditto ... eo} 4 23 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto..., 42 ./33 . 14 

Ditto, with silver ferrules | 42 «| 36 16 6 

Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 52 ./ 40 .| 18 . 

Nickel electro-silvered handles... 23 .|19 .| 7 6 

7 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


\ General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. aie ' 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKEICE. 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice- Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!l modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated Lists free. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS - — 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 








I 
youthful colour and beauty 
| IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
| THIN Hair thickened. 
| BALDNESS prevented. 
| IT removes all dandriff 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large botties, price Six Shillings 
| Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
| Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, Loudon, W.C, 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. large 8vo, with Woodcuts and Coloured and Tinted Sketches, price 21s. 





NEW BOOK ON AFRICAN SPORT. 





THE 


LARGE GAME AND NATURAL HISTORY 


OF 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 


By the Hon. W. H. DRUMMOND. 


. BUFFALO. 

. RHINOCEROS. 
. ELAND. 

. ELEPHANT. 


Co kD 


m CoO 


5. LIONS. 


7. HUNTING WITH DOGS. 
8. GAME BIRDS. 


| 6. LEOPARDS. 
| 


9, ANECDOTES OF ANTELOPES. 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 8&8 Princes Street, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALINE 


PEBBLE 8S.” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-O.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct, 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS. ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 


venience, but an ornament. 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, 
(Copy. 


Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 


that I could desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 


impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A, PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
(153 and 1584 CHEAPSIDE. 


CITY DEPOTS 463 FLEET STREET. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE witi THE BEST ARTICLES — 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


'N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; es 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Disa COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 Ils. 
ELECTRO CrvueTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
" LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LamPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


FeNpDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 38 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BAtTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsteEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CornicEes—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands. &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s, 

| _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
KitcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GoOops, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


| wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 





I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e 


to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the | 


Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 


London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 | 


Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
__ The business is divided into Departments, viz. :— 
ye GENTLEMEN, —SUITS _ for 
FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. Also 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. In Overcoats, 
the half-guinea Summer Llama for dust, and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. Also the 
Registered Paletot, and other Overcoats and Wrappers. 
Specialities for Trousers. 





es YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 

KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SAILOR, 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. so Snuits as 
worn at large Schools. Light Waterproof Tweed 


Overcoats from 14s. 
ye LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Jackets of special 
designs and material. 

\OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 

DRAWING-ROOMS. 

_ DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 

SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, the best at moderate prices 








| Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 


r= GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
7 Wall Lights and Lustres. 
| . CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
| LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

| BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
} Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





| ET OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Ensoyment | 


| or Lire.—When the blood is pure, its circu- 
| lation perfect, and the nerves in good order, we are 
well. These Pills possess a marvellous power in 





securing these great sererets of health. by purifying, | 
| regulating, and strengthening fluids and solids. Hol- | 


| loway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to all 
| persons suffering from disordered digestion, or worried 
by nervous fancies or neuralgic pains. They correct | 
acidity and heartburn, dispel sick head-ache, quicken 
the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and gentle 
aperients. The weak and delicate may take them 
without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently service- 
able to invalids of irritable constitutions, as they raise 
the actiou of every organ to its natural standard, and 
universally exercise a calming and sedative influence, 


J OHN BURGESS and SON’S 

Original and Superior | 

ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 
Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 








BURGESS and SON'S,” 





ee 


MUE LARGER HOPE for the FUTURE 

of the HUMAN RACE. By Rev. Wiitiay 
DORLING, Minister of King’s Place Independent 
Church, Buckhurst Hill; author of “Great Modern 
Preachers.” Price Is, 

The book includes a discussion on the important 
question of the future of the ungodly, viewed in the 
light of Scripture testimony, and our knowledge of 
the Divine character. 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street, 


V OXSEY on MOODY and SANKEY 


—Their Gospel Examined—will be published 





on Monday, the 17th inst., by J. STONBHAM, 79 
Cheapside, and 129 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Price 64, 


L OWARD'S JACOBEAN FURNI- 
TURE—The style being peculiarly 
adapted for production by Machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Mana- 
facturers by Steam power, invite 
applications for Designs and Esti- 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- 
niture, Wal! Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


NAtrt RAL MINERAL WATERS, 
Dk VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co. at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 











S UDDEN MOURNING— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 


at the same price as if purchased at the London 
Genera! Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 


| Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 


ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

245, 247, 249, and 251 Regeut Street. 

5 apeccomed and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Kk LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CUNDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


| name, beg to remind the public thit every article pre- 


pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
Tue admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s0 many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” __s 
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Now ready, royal 4to, cloth, price 25s. 


PRINCIPLES 


OF 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


, F. HOWARD HULME, F.LS., FSA, | 
Author of “ Plants, their Natural Growth and | 
Ornamental Treatment,” &c. | 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES. 


B 





| 
} 
: 
“A careful and painstaking investigation of the | 
nciples of art, illustrated with an immense num- 
of well-drawn engravings. To designers, decora- | 
ects the work will be most valuable, 
ll place it within the reach of many 
d to purchase the very elaborate and 
which have hitherto been looked upon 
the subject.”"—S/andard. 


pri 
ber 
tors, and archit 
and the price wi 
who cannot affor 
expensive books 
as authorities upon 

“Mr. Hulme has in his work given a large collec- 
tion of ornament, which cannot fail to be in continual 
request by the architect and ornamentalist......The 
latest and best addition to ornament we have.”"— 
Building News. 

“The engravings, $31 figures in all, are capitally 
selected, and will prove full of instruction to the 


student." —Graphic. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


OUR BISHOPS AND i 


By the Rey. F. ARNOLD, B.A., 
Late of Christchurch, Oxford. 





HURST & BLACKETY, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


~ THE NEW NOVELS. 


Jocelyn’s Mistake, By Mrs. 


J. K. SpenDer, Author of * Parted Lives.” 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


CoLtrNs. 3 vols. 
“An amusing and entertaining novel.”"—AMessenger’. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very charming story.”"—@Graphic, 


Eglantine. By the Author of 


“Sr. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. [day 21. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Dlustrated by the Author with Eighty-five fine Wood- 
cuts and Eight Designs in Colour. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price lds. 

YHE ANNALS of a FORTRESS. By 
VIOLLET-LE- Due. 

The PALL MALL GAZETIE says:—‘“The design of 
the book is of that striking simplicity which, when 
directed to the right end, is indicative of true genius. 
eueses He, in fact, has made of his history of the art of 
fortification at once a valuable handbook and a very 
charming romance....... A work that combines amuse- 
ment with instruction in a very rare degree.” 

The STANDARD says:—“ This is a delightful as well as 
an instructive book, and will afford pleasure 
to the genera! public, as well as to military 
engineers....... Seven sieges, in all, it under- 
went, and each is told with a life, fire, and 
detail which render the book one of the most 
interesting which we have read for a long 
time. It is indeed an historical novel of the 
very best kind.” 

The BUILDER says:—‘Those who have read the 
section on fortification, under the heading ‘ Architec 
ture, in the ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné,’ will not require 
to be told that M. Viollet-le-Duc is an authority on | 
that subject, as well as on civil architecture...... The | 
whole account is illustrated by copious diagrams, 
plans, and views, so minutely given as to read just 
like a veritabie history.” 

| 
| 








London: SaMPsON Low, MARSTON, Low, and 
SEARI EB, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
_ Just published, post 8vo, price 12s. 
‘THE SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 


_ TESTAMENT POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, and 
HISTORICAL; or, an Examination of the Validity of 
some Recent Objections against Christianity as a | 
Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Pre- | 
bendary of St. Paul's, Author of “The Jesus of the | 
Evangelists,” &c. 

London: F, NorGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent | 
Garden, W.C. 


T 


: Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. war 
UMBOLDT’S NATUR und REISE- | 
BILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die | 


| With Vignette Title, engraved by C. H. Jeens from a 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


I. 
CHEAP EDITION, Complete in 1 vol. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


Design by BinkeT FOsTER. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. | 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
Feap. 8vo, 63. 


III. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 
ADAM BEDE. Price 3s 6d. 
The MILL onthe FLOSS. Price 3s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT. Price 3s 6d. 
SILAS MARNER. Price 2s 64. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Price 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, | 

Edinburgh and London. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 








This day is published, 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
BY 
FREDERIC MARSHALL, 

Author of “ French Home Life.” 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
Octavo, price 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM RLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. | 
Of whom may be had, | 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. Second Edition, 


price 5s, 





CHEAP EDITION, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

. . 

MR. SMITH: a Part of His Life. | 
By L. B, WALFORD. 

“The most readable book that has come into our | 
hands for some time."—/all Mall Gazette. | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, | 
Edinburgh and London. | 





New Uniform Edition in one handsome Volume. 


_ MACKENZIE KETTLE’S 
} 


WORKS. 
Post 8vo, price 5s each. 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
FABIAN’'S TOWER (now ready). 
In the Press 
An entirely New Work. 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. 
James WEIR, 283 Regent Street, W. | 


Twenty-ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 64, 
Illustrated, ss 
| | ISTORY of the REFORMATION, | 
By the Rev. L. J. BLUNT. | 
*,* The taste, reading, and profession of the author, | 
has led him to regard the Reformation as one of the | 
most remarkable events in our history, whether in re- | 
lation to politics or religion; and this work gives a | 
continuous though succinct account of its rise, progress, 
and consummation. | 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, | 
Cheapside. 


Just published, Seventh Thousand, crown $vo, 2s. 

RGANISED CHRISTIANITY : Is it 
of Man or of God? By HENRY DUNN. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW CODE, 1875.—GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
HE TEACHER’S ENGLISIL, 
GRAMMAR ASSISTANT: a Progressive Ele- 
mentary Grammar for Schools and Private Tuition ; 
in which Parsing, Syntax, and Analysis are s imul- 
taneously Taught on a Plain and Progressive Plan ; 
with hints on * Letter. Writing” in Four Parts. By 
the Author of the * Schoolmaster’s Drill Assistant.” 
Part L, Introductory, suitable for Standards I1., [LL., 
is issued separately for Class use. price 4d. 
London: BEMKOSE and Sons, 10 Paternoster Build- 
ings; and Derby. 
In one volume 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


| feo ORIGINAL, Edited by 





Dr. Guy, F.RS. The lighter portions of this 
work treat of Religion, Morals. aid Manners, and have 





Equinoct ai-Gegenden des neuen Continents” (Per- | been compared to the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian ; 
Bona N trrative of Travel, &c ) and * Ansichten der | the more serious parts, Cousisting of Essays based on 
Nat With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and Bio- | ingenuity and experience, treat of Dole-giving and 
graphical Notice of the Author. By C. A. BucHuEm, | Poor Laws, and on a variety of topics, bearing directly 
Ph D.. Professor of German in King's College, London, | on the improvement of the condition of the poor and 


Loudon: F. NorGats, 17, Bedford Street, Covent | destitute. 
Garden, W.C. sa at eS F 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





TRUBNER & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. B 


GorGE Henry Lewes. Demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 

First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 
Vol. If. Contents:—The Principles of Certitude— 
From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force 
—Force and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations 
of Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 

The THIRD EDITION of Vol. L, 12s, is now ready. 


OUTLINE of the EVOLUTION-PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By Dr. W. E. Cazetugs. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. O. B. FaorwinqHaM. 
Crown 8v¥0, pp. 156, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg, 
meg Edition, with a Postscript. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The RIGHTS of WOMEN. A Plea for 
Female Suffrage, based on the Comparison of the 
Laws relating to Women in England and Abroad. 
Crown 5vo, pp. 104, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ENGLISH GIPSY SONGS. In 
Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. B 
CHARLES G. LELAND, Author of “The Englis 
Gipsies,” &c.; Professor E. H. PALMER; and JANET 
TvucksyY. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
Cet Notes. By James Leer, D.D, LL.D. 

yol. iL. The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 
8vo, pp. 412, cloth, 12s, 
Vol. IIL. The She King, or Book of Ancient Chinese 

Poetry; with a literal Translation, and in English 


Verse. (/n the press. 

The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. 
Translated into English Verse. By Raurna T. H. 
GrirritH, M.A. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 368, cloth, 15s. 


The Complete Work, in 5 vols., £4 4s. 


VALLEYS, and their RELATION to 
FISSUKES, FRACTURES. and FAULTS. By G.H. 
KINAHAN, M.R.LA., F.R.G.S.L, &c. Dedicated by Per- 
mission, to His Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 
8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Kinahan’s book, as a perspicuous statement of 
the results of much painstaking investigation, claims 


| the respectful attention of all who take interest in 
| geological theories." —Scotsman. 


|An INTRODUCTION to PRAKRIT 


GRAMMAR. With a List of Common Irregular 
By Professor E. B. Cowsut. 
(/n preparation, 
LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
especial Reference to the Indo-European Family of 
Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. 
Jn preparation. 
The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY. Now first published in Pali, by V. 
FausBiLL. With a Translation by R. C. CHILDBAS. 
To be completed in 5 vols, Text, Vol. io 1 7e 6d, 
ow 


HISTORY ¢ 


Prikrit Words. 


of PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS in INDIA. From their Commencement in 
1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SHereine, M.A. 
LL.B., London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xi.-482, 16s. [Now ready. 

RESEARCHES in PRE-HISTORIC 
and PROTO-HISTORIC COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY, MYTHOLOGY, and ARCHAOLOGY, in 
Connection with the Origin of Culture in America, 
and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hypg 
CLARKE. 8vo, sewed, 2s 6d. 

The ROMANTIC LEGEND ofSAKYA 
BUDDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL BEAL. Crown 8vo, pp. xii 396, cloth, 12s. 

[Yow ready. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. 
By W.R.Gree. Fourth Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 15s. [Now ready. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
by its OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Exturot, K.C.B- Revised and continued by 
Professor JouN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. VI. (/mmediately. 


HINTS for the ‘‘EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 128, cloth, 2s 6d. 

“The work of a man of great ability, accustomed 
to close reasoning, able to trace out avalogies, to weigh 
evidence, and to express his views in clear and con- 
sistent language.” — Westminster Review. 

* An excellent little book.”"—Fortnightly Review. 

“A bolder or more trenchant satire has not been 
published in England since Dean Swift's ‘Tale of a 
‘Tub.’ '—Zraminer. 


INTERLEAVES in the WORK-DAY 
PROSE of TWENTY YEARS. By Puroy Gree. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 128, cloth, 2s 6d. 

ARCA: a Repertory of Original Poems, 
Sacred and Secular, By FRANCIS MeRepyYTH, M.A., 
Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth, 5s, 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMARofthe 
DRAVIDIAN, or SUUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. K. CALDWELL, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8v0. 

(Jn preparation, 

FU-SAWNG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Buddhist Monks in the Fifth Centary. 
From the Chinese By Cau. F. NSUMANN, late 
Professor of Oriental Languages aud History at the 
University of Munich. Transiated, under revision of 
the Author, by CHAKLES G. LELAND Crown 8yvo, 
pp. XxX.-212, 78 6d. 

CHEMICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
ESSAYS. By Professor T. Stegxry Hunt. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. Xxii.-445, 12s. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 
57and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of fhe UNSEEN UNIVERSE; 


All AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, price 21s. 


The Mysteries of the Cabala—the Magi—the Druids—the Mystics—the Holy 
Vehm — Alchymists—Knights Templars— Rosicrucians — Freemasons — the 
Inquisition—Political Societies of Germany—Brigandry—the Carbonari—the 
Camorra—Fevians—Communists, &c., &€. 


The STAGE: its Past and Present in 


Relation to Fine Art. By HENRY NEVILLE. In demy 8vo, pp. 96, price 5s. 


The DAY after DEATH; or, the Future Life 


as Revealed by Science. By Louis FigurER, Author of * The World before the 
Deluge.” New Edition, in crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 6s. 





THE NEW & POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


I. 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL. 


ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


SyDNEY SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The characters in ‘Angela Pisani’ are elaborately worked out; the scenes and 
incidents are rich, varied, and poetic; the historical and political ideas inter- 
woven with the dialogue are bold and striking, while over all breathes that name- 
less charm which tells us we are in the presence of genius."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is not only in delineation of human nature that the author excels. His de- 
scriptive passages are magnificent, and at times there is a power about them which 
positively touches the sublime. If any reader should think that this eulogium 
sounds somewhat hyperbolical, let him study the pages describing the camp on 
the eve of Austerlitz."—Morning Post. ; 

“One stage of the story takes the reader to the battle-field of Austerlitz. The 
author's fancy paints vividly the stir and turmoil of war, the dazzling show of 
splendour, and the gay courage of the troops which ushers in these as bright sun- 
pn may a heavy storm; it pauses in the heat of swift narrative to rest with an 
admiration which some will think too intense upon the central figure of Napoleon. 
It would be difficu!t to point to a more impressive picture of that figure than is 
given in a short space, as it would to find a more spirited description of the cavalry 
charge than that which follows."—Saturday Review, 


Il, 
Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 
of “ Breezie Langton,” “ False Cards,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“It is refreshing to meet with a hearty, healthy, and genuine novel such as the 
author of ‘Two Kisses’ gives us...... The interest is never allowed to flag fora 
moment, and there is no reason that ‘ Two Kisses should not be one of the most 
popular novels of the season."—Morning Post. 


III. 
NEW NOVEL by Miss RHYL-DAVIES. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IV. 
NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 
Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





New Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages 
of new Preface. 

“ The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students 
of theology."— Westminster Review, 

“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and reasoner, whose 
discussions are conducted in a judicial method.”"—Ashenwum. 

“ By far the most dectsive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions 
4 theological controversy that have been made in this generation.”"—Fortnightly 

eview,. 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition 
of so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present are united in the same 
person.”"—VPall Mall Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work......The masterly 
examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these 
volumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 


— Spectator. 
“Tt abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.”—Academy. 
“This is beyond doubt an important book,,.... The talent is unquestionable. 


Independence of thought, keenness of insight, width of information are attested 

in every chapter."—Literary World. 

“The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; the lines of 
argument are traced with a firm hand, and the abundance of illustrative material 
contained in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise independent 
judgment on the statement of the text."—/nquirer. 

“The examina‘ion of the first three Gospels in relation to the early Fathers 
down to the date of the Muratorian Fragment is one of the most compleie 
undertakings of the kind which we have in English.”"—Guardian. 

Pa... very learned and exact book,"—MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contemporary 
eview. | 
“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great, | 

that it at once demands attention and commands respect."—Scotsman. 

“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; his reasonings are direct, 
though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions it 
will be found difficult to shake.""— Theological Review. 

“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical power, and on 
the whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the author.”—Standard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





A BANK and a TAVERN.—See the BUILDER of this Week, 

4d., or by post 44d., for Views of Messrs. Brooks's New Bank, Altrincham ; 
and New Tave:n, Tottenham Court Road—On Progress in Modern Gothic—The 
Right Way of developing Art amongst the Pictures—Water Supply—From Rome— 
The Working of the Public Health Act—The Teaching of Physical Science, &c.—46 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKs, 


This day, in 8v¥o0, price 10s 6d. 


or, Physj 
Speculations on Immortality. , y sical 
“The controversy between religion and science has pro 

remarkable book than an anonymous one just Published under tae omer 
‘The Unseen Universe.’..,...It is impossible, in a notice like this, to on wl 
an idea of the ingenuity and subtlety of the various arguments em “at 
and of the boldness and originality of speculation displayed ved, 
volume.” —Scotsman. this 


“Candour and courage are equally conspicuous in the book. i 
long since a work of the kind appealed to the readers for ne cg 
intended with so many and such powerful claims.”—Manchester Branton 
. 
| This day, in 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


The ANNALS of OUR TIME.—SUPPLR. 


MENT, bringing the Work down to the Opening of the Pres i 
| ment, March 19, 1874. By JOSEPH IRVING. : ent Patiie. 


|The ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
| Queen Victoria, June 20, 1837, to the Peace of Versailles, Feb, 28 1871 
By JoserH IRVING. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8yo, 1és. oe 


-MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES. With 


SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE, Editeap 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four Portraig, 
engraved by Jeens. 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. [This day, 


“The ‘Reminiscences’ of William Charles Macready have broken g 
spell that has long brooded over theatrical memoirs, and we have nowa 
narrative doing credit to its author as well as to the profession he so long 
adorned. The ‘Reminiscences,’ unfortunately for us, close with the end 
of the year 1826; from that date we have only ‘Selections from hig 
Diaries.’ These, however, as to their contents, are scarcely less interest 
ing than the complete and consecutive narrative which precedes them.,, 
In both we bave a record of the man as well as the artist, of the scholar 
and accomplished gentleman, of the social and domestic life of one who 
vied with Betterton and Garrick, Henderson and Kemble, in literary 
tastes and private worth.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT. To which are added, LETTERS from the CAPE. Witha 
Memoir by her Daughter, and Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips, 





Crown 8vo, 9s, (This day. 
The DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 
Essays. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. {This day, 





‘The PSALMS, with INTRODUCTIONS and 


CRITICAL NOTES. By A.C. JENNINGS, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew University Scholar, and Fry 
Scholar of St. John's College; and W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer 
and late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhit Scholar. 
Books III. and IV, (Psalms Ixxiii. to evi.). Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS; and COGNATE 


INDIAN TOPICS. By W. T. THORNTON, C.B., Secretary for Public Works 
in the India Office, Author of “A Treatise on Labour,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
8s 6d. [This day. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. By the Rev. J. B. Liagntroot, D.D., Canon of St 
Paul's, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, &c. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD: Univer- 


sity and other Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. (Second Edition just ready. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


the UNIVERSITY. By the Rev. E. A. Assort, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


IN the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. By 


SEBASTIAN Evans, Author of “Brother Fabian'’s Manuscript.” Extra 
feap. 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


On PARALYSIS from BRAIN DISEASE in its 


COMMON FORMS. By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8¥o0, 
10s 6d. [This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of IRELAND. 

PART I. now ready, in imperial folio, with 45 Plates of Illuminated Facsimile Pages 

of MSS. Single and Conjvuined Initials, &c., accompanied by a Descriptive Text, 
price 42s, half-bound. 


ce 7 vary y . . y 
PAC -SIMILES of NATIONAL MSS. of IRELAND, photo- 
zincographed by command of H.M. the Queen by Major-General Sir H. 
JAMES, R.E., F.R.S. Director-General of the Ordnance Survey. Selected and 
edited, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, by J. T. GILBERT, 
F.S.A., M.R.LA., Secretary of the Public Record Office in Ireland. 

This Irish Series is remarkable not only for the great antiquity of many of the 
MSS. comprised in it, but also for the splendid examples of pictorial art which it 
contains, of which the highly coloured drawings and the letters on the title-page 
give an idea. These are from the Book of Kells, of which Dr, Todd says:—“I wish 
you would consider whether it would be possible to do the entire of the Book of 
Kells; it is, I believe, the most splendid specimen of a Latin Evangelistarium in 
the world. It would be of immense importance to Biblical literature to have such 
a MS. in fac-simile. A great number of the MSS. are copies of the Gospels and 
Psalters, which exhibit in their illuminations the devotion to their work of artists 
of the highest skill, both in fanciful design and colours,” 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 





Oatherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen 





Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C.BLaoK. Dublin: A. THOM 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MRS. HENRY FAWCETT’S NOVEL. 
Ready this day. One Volume. 

JANET DONCASTER. 

By Mrs, HENRY FAWCETT. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FLEURANGE.” 
ORY of a SOUL. By Mrs. Avucustus 
Author of “ Fleurange.” 2 vols. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “VERA.” 

ISEULTE. By the Author of “ Vera,” “The Hotel 


du Petit St.Jean.” Crown 8vo, 9s. a ; 
« A story of much beauty and power. —Graphic. 


The ST 


CRAVEN, 





NEW WORK by Mr. J. A. SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “Studies of Greek Poets, 
« Introduction to the Study of Dante.” Demy 8vo, 16s. [Just published. 


NEW POEM by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a 
TRANSORIPT from EURIPIDES; being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 
By RoBERT BROWNING, Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


OLARE PEYCE’S DIARY: an Old Maid’s History. 
By A. WARNER HULL. Un a Sew days. 
Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 


a al , 

The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 
With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JoHN NicnoL, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 21s. (Just published. 

“The gifts which Sydney Dobell possessed in most eminent degree were those 
which are rarest in poetry. There are few poets who have written so little whose 
surviving influence is greater." —Athenwum. 

“A poet of great originality, sweetness, and strength. Ever and anon we come 
on passages that break on the ear birdlike —sweet, true and full, like a lark’s song 
over the hurry and strife of the highway.”—Nonconformist. 

“Mr. Sydney Dobell’s biography Professor Nichol briefly sketches in a memoir 
distinguished by tasteful reticence, and an euthusiasm that never passes the 
bounds of good sense."—Lraminer. 

“Characteristic of Mr. Dobell is the richness, originality, and trenchancy of his 
metaphor, Peculiar to himself, we think, is a certain strength of pathos, essen- 
tially powerful as well as delicate.” —Scoftsman. 


VARIETIES in VERSE. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“The author has many of the qualities of the true poet, a rich imaginative 
faculty, a keen perception of the true and beautiful. There is nothing in the book 
that is not worth reading and re-reading." —Sco/sman, 


Nd a yg 4 
A VOLUME of SERMONS. Biy the late Rev. W. 
H. BRooKFieLD, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. Witha 
Biographical Notice by Lord LYTTELTON, including an unpublished Sonnet by 


ALFRED TENNYSON. [Nearly ready. 
A GARDEN of WOMEN. 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c., &c. 


re oO TO ° ° 
A WALK in the GRISONS; being a Third Month 
in Switzerland. By F. BARBAM ZINCKF, M.A., Vicar of Wherstead. Price és. 
[Just published. 
“Those who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with them.”"— 
Atheneum, 
“ The book is of sound practical value, and to the intelligent traveller will prove 
a welcome guide and friend."—Liverpool Albion. 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of 


“Man and his Dwelling-place." S cond Edition, crown 8v0, 6s. 


” 


By the Author of | 


[Un a few days. 





POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS. 
A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


By Toomas Kine CuAmpeEns, M.D., Oxon., F.RC.P. Lond. Hon. Physician to 
the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious 
thought."—Daily Telegraph, March 26. 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical 
Work for Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior 
Physician to the West London Hospital. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE;; containing a Familiar 


Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most 
approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, &c., and 
Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for Family 

} angi ag JOHN GARDNER, M.D. Seventh Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
vo, 128. 





CHAPMAN &. HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


EARLY KINGS OF 
Also, 
AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS 
JOHN KNOX, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


NORWAY. 


OF 





The PHILLIPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacer. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 


BRITTANY. By the Author of “Paul Pendril,” “Dartmoor Days,” &c., &e. 
With Lilustrations by Culonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8vo, price 12s. 
(Nert week, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J. 


MULLER, ARTIST. By N. Neat SOLLY, Author of “Memoir of the Life of 
David Cox.” Illustrated with numerous Photographs, royal 8vo, price 36s, 
(Now ready. 


The PARISH NET: How It’s Dragged and 
What It Catches. By G, C. T. BAnTLey, Author of * The Village Pauper,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d, 


WANDERINGS in the INTERIOR of NEW 


GUINEA. By Captain J.A.LAwson. Crown &vo, with Frontispiece and Map, 
10s 6d. 
From Tue STANDARD, 26th April, 1875, 

“This is, upon the whole, the most valuable contribution to the literature of 
travel that has appeared for years, and in the importance of its discoveries, the 
newness of the ground traversed, and its value as a contribution to our knowledge 
of the world’s geography, it may fairly take rank with any book of African travel. 
Nor is it deficient in that spice of adventure and risk which adds so much to the 
interest of a book of travel, and which, it may be said, enhances the merits of the 
brave men who have undergone them The courage and enterprise shown by 
Captain Lawson in thus undertaking an expedition into a totally unknown country 
—a country unknown even by the natives who accompanied bhim—is above all 

raise, and the discoveries he has made will place him at once in the front rank of 

English explorers. Every one should read the book, which is accompanied by a 
map and an illustration of Mount Hercules. The interest is intense, and the author 
tells his story with as much modesty and plainness as if he were writing a vacation 
ramble in Norway ; indeed, with much greater modesty than recent writers of 
vacation rambles are wont to exhibit. A new country has been opened for dis- 
covery, and we have no doubt that Captain Lawson's explorations will soon 
be extended and completed by other travellers. There can bo question that 
New Guinea is a most valuable country, and far more likely to be useful to Euro 
than the central portion of Africa, attainable only by a long journey through the 
fever-haunted districts bordering the sea. The natives of the portion of the island 
upon which Captain Lawson landed appear to be exceedingly friendly and well- 
disposed towards Europeaus, but those upon the uorth coast were treacherous and 
savage.” 


LONE LI¥E: a Year in the Wilderness. 


PARKER GILLMORE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c. 2 vols., 21s, 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL by **OUIDA.” 
In the press, and will be shortly issued. 


SIGNA. A Novel. By Ovurma. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Dr. DASENT. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By George Weppe DASseENT, D.C.L., Author of 
* Annals of an Eventful Life,” * Tales from the Fjeld,” “Jestand Earnest,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LION in the PATH. 


“Abel Drake's Wife” and “ Gideon's Rock.” 


By the Authors of 


3 vols. 





HANDY VOLUMES, printed in clear bold type, on good paper, 2s and 2s 6d a Volume. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. | 


Comprising Works by some of the most Eminent Modern Writers, including :— 
The BRON tE SISTERS, W. M. THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, CHARLES | 
READE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Mrs. GASKELL, LEIGH HUNT, WILKIE 
COLLINS, HOLME LEE, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX,” HAMILTON AIDE, the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 


New VoOLumEs.—Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated Covers. 


GABRIEL DENVER. By Oriver Mapox Browy. [in May. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Hovtme Lee. Author of “Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter.” First Series. [June 1. 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reape. [July 1. 


KATHERINE’S TRIAL. By Hotme Lee. Author of “Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter.” [August 1. 


PEARL and EMERALD: a Talo of Gotham. By R. E. FRANcILLON. 
(Sept. 1. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








OUT of SOCIETY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JERPOINT: an 


Time. By M. F. Manony. 


By Mrs. E. Putieyne. 


(Nert week. 


Ungarnished Story of the 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—REVISED LISTS of the principal Books added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, and (by order) from 
all Booksellers in connection with the Library 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE MODERN VASARI. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY, from the 


Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century; including Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, Milan, Friuli, 
Breschia. Drawn up from Fresh Materials and Recent Researches in the Archives of Italy, as well as from 
Personal Inspection of the Works of Art scattered throughout Europe. By J. A. CROWE and G. B, CAVAL- 
CASELLE. 

“No work has yet attempted in the same degree to unfold the history of all the Italian Schools, their intri- 
cate relations and affinities, the stock whence they descended, the families into which they intermarried, the 
impulse traceable to the passing visit of one great painter, the mannerism accounted for by the vicinity of one 
particular picture. None also has done such justice to the great men who stand centrally as formers and 
uniters of others. Our authors have done what none before have attempted—they have rectified the errors, 
and filled up the omissions of Vasari.”"—Zdinburgh Review. 


By the same Authors. 
REVISED EDITION, with Llustrations 8vo, 153; or post 8vo, 10s éd. 


LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. With 
Notices of their Works. 


“This work performs something of the same function which Kiigler's Handbook accomplished for the 
Italian painters. The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study, and a calm and 
-clear, but not cold presentment of the subject."—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 
Now ready, with 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Based on the Handbook of Kiigler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Lady EASTLAKE. 


Uniform with the above, with 60 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The GERMAN, FLEMISH, 


and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kiigler. Third Edition Revised and in part re- | 


‘RUDE STONE MONUMENTS 


By J. A. Crowe, Author of * The History of Italian Painting.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


written. 





OWEN’S ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL. 
Second Edition, Revised, with numerous Lllustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


The PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE of MODERN ARTILLERY, 


including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use of Artillery in Warfare. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel 0. H. OWEN, R.A., Professor of Artillery, RM. Academy, Woolwich. 


“In Colonel Owen's yolume the student will find nearly all that it is needful for him to know. The present 
edition is considerably enlarged, and references to the war of 1870 in France complete the examples of older 
date, and reinforce some old principles which have but recently, as too many erroneously imagine, assumed 
their proper importance...... The book is admirably arranged, lucid in style, copiously illustrated, aud the result 
of much personal and historic research.’—Sroad Arrow. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE LAPLANDERS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LAND of the NORTH WIND; or, Travels among the 
Laplanders and the Samoyedes. By EDWARD RAg, F.R.GS. 


“ We cannot but congratuale Mr. Rae on having the | credit, that he is a tourist of the best type, and an 
good-sense to spend his holiday-time among a | amusing descriptive writer. 
European people quite as primitive, and almost less | weary because the author is dull. 
known, than the North-American Indians, and in whose | prevailing characteristic of every page; and though 
country he could enjoy all the pleasures of camp life, 
without the risk of being scalped. Taking Mr. Rae's 
first attempt at literature as a whole, and notexpecting 
more from it than he asks us, we may say it does him 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


dull man who cannot obtain some information, and at 


travels of the ‘ Doctor’ and his friend.”"—Athenzum. 





“THE TIMES” AND MR. POTTER ON 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS: | 
| CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL ; or, the 


A Criticism on Critics. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, 
Agent-General for Canada 
London: POTTLE and SON, 14 and 15 Royal Exchange. 
Montreal: B. DAWSON and SONS. 


: 


M. P., 





Nearly ready, One Shilling 


THE GREAT DOMINION: 
An Address given by request to the Manchester Reform Club. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 


Agent-General for Canada. 


London: Published at the Office of the “CANADIAN NEWS,” 3 Whitefriars Street, E.C. 








FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | The REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary | 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in frout of the fire if desired, The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, | 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application | 


$$ 
FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE 





Now ready, Second and Revised Edition, with 1 
Tllustrations, 2 vols. medium 8v0, 633. ~ 


A HISTORY oF 
ANCIENT AND MEDIA&Vay 
ARCHITECTURE, 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, PRS 
Fellow Royal Instit. Brit. Architects, i 





Uniform with the above. 
A HISTORY OF MODERY 
ARCHITECTURE, 


With 330 Illustrations, 
Second and Revised Edition. 


Medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most popu! books 
have superseded all other Histories Be 
It is not only that the extraordinary abundanee of hig 
illustrations gives him a special advantage over all hig 
rivals or predecessors, but no other writer has ever 
had so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been go wel] 
qualified to deal with it in all its branches." —Saturdey 


| Review. 


By the Same Author. 





gg the — | 
“and though |The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 


the humour is sometimes flippant, yet he must be a | 


the same time extract a laugh now and then, from the | 


‘The BEAUTIES of LORD BYRON'S 


Nearly ready, One Shilling. 
| 


SPECIMENS of the TABLE-TALK of 


' The 


LITERARY 


IN ALL COUNTRIES; 
THEIR AGE AND USES. 
With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vyo, 24s, 
“Mr. Fergusson's theory is that these monuments 


are chiefly if not wholly sepulchral, that they wore 
erected by races partially civilised by contact with the 


| Romans, and they are to be attributed to various 


periods within the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era. One gathers from the book a certainty that the 
author is profoundly acquainted with his subject, and 
a disposition to accept his theories."—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 


ENQUIRIES CONCERNING the 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS and the INVESTI- 
GATION of TRUTH. By JOHN ABERCROMBIB, 
M.D. Nineteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


FEELINGS. By JoHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D, Four- 
teenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Poetry and Prose. Selected by & 
New Edition, with Portrait. Feap. 


WRITINGS: 
Clergyman. 
8vo, 38 6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Tenth Edition. 
With Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir HUMPHRY 
Davy. Seventh Edition. With Woodcuts. Feap. 
8yvo, 33 6d. 


| SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly-fishing, 


with some Account of the Habits of Fishes belong- 
ing to the Genus Salmo. By Sir HumpHrRy Davy. 
Fifth Edition. With Woodcuts. Feap 8vo, 3s 64. 


POETICAL WORKS of 
REGINALD Hgsper, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Caleutta. Tenth Edition, with Portrait. Feap. 8v0, 
3s 6d. 


By Epwakp Jess. Eleventh Edition, with Wood- 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 


cuts. 


“* The 


New 


ESSAYS from 
By the late SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
2 vols, feap. 8vo, 7s. 


TIMES.” 
Edition, with Portrait 


Nineteenth Edition, 


JaMES and HORACE SMITH. 
Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


with Portrait aud Woodcuts. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MAPS 


EDW 


2° SK y, ’ LIBRARY 
STANFOR od het toe KEITH JOHN- 


MAPS, constructed” “tec. Professor H. D. ROGERS, 
sTON, LL.D. ty és Se aan, éc., and Others. En- 
é 


in the finest style on Copper-plates, 
50 miles to an inch; size, 


PE. Scale, ; 

‘oloured and Mounted on Linen, 

e oebe aol o3 138 6d: or on Roller, Varnished, 
a Roller, £6. 


£3; Spring ' = 
Dand WALES. Seale,5 miles 
ENGLAND § 72 inches by 84. Coloured, £2 12s 6d; 
reanted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d ; or 
Mowoller, Varnished, £4 48; Spring Roller, £6 6s. 


NDON and its SUBURBS. On the 
scale of 6 inches to a mile ; constructed on the Basis 
f the Ordnance Block Plan. Price, in Sheets, plain, 
ra 1s; Coloured, in a portfolio, £1 11s 6d; Mounted 
- Linen in Morocco Case, or on Rolier, Varnished, 
2 15s; on Spring Roller, £5 5s. Single sheets, 
plain, Ie: Coloured, Is 6d. : 
eA KEY MAP may be had on application, or per 
for 1 stamp. ‘. cai 
LAND. Scale 5 miles to an inch; 
soot inches by 76. Coloured, £2 2s ; Mounted on 
Linen in Morocco Case, £3 38; or on Roller, 
Varnised, £3 138 64; Spring Roller, £5 5s. 
. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 
i by 58. Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in 
ned so £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 
£3; Spring Roller, £6. 

AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 
8 inches by 65. Coloured and Mounted on Linen, 
in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, Var- 
nished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 

NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to 
an inch; size, 58 inches by 65. Coloured and 
Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 !3s 6d; or 
on Roller, Varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 


UNITED STATES and CENTRAL 
AMERIOA; with Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and the West Indies. Seale. 
54} miles to an inch; size, 72 inches by 56. Coloured 
and Mounted on Linen, in Morocce Case, £3 13s 6d; 
or on Roller, Varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to an 
inch; size, 58 inehes by 65. Coloured and Mounted 
on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, 
Varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 

AUSTRALASIA. Scale, 64 miles to an 
inch; size; 65 inches by 58. Coloured and Mounted 
on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, 
Varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 


GENERAL MAPS. 
EUROPE. 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE; showing the latest Political Boundaries, 
the Railways, the Submarine Telegraphs, &c. Scale, 
150 miles to an inch. Size, 36 inches by 33. Price, 
fully Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Case, 10s ; 
or on Roller, Varnished, 14s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—Davies’s Map of 
Central Europe; containing all the Railways, with 
their Stations. The Principal Roads, the Rivers, and 
Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. 
Scale, 24 miles to the inch. Size, 47 inches by 38. 
Price, in sheets, Plain, 10s; Coloured, 12s; Mounted 
on Linen, in Case, 16s. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the Mediterranean. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; 
Size, 46 inches by 42. Price, Full-coloured in Sheet, 
£1 18; Mounted on Linen, in Case, £1 5s; or on 
Roller, Varnished, £1 10s. 


GERMANY.—STANFORD’S MAP of 
the PRESENT DIVISIONS of GERMANY, with 
Parts of France and Italy. Scale, 20 miles to an 
inch ; size, 37 inches by 34. Price, Coloured in Sheet, 
8s; Mounted in Case, 12s; on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

RAILWAY AMALGAMATION.—A 
RAILWAY MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, pre- 
pared by R. Prick WititamMs, Esq., M. Inst. C.E., 
showing the Districts served by each Railway System, 
and all the Railways opened and sanctioned, and in- 
dicating or naming nearly all the Railway Stations. 
Scale, 5 miles to the inch ; size, 6 feet by7. Mounted 
on Roller, Varnished, £448; in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; 
on Nine Sheets, £3: on Spring Roller, £6 6s. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. — 
STANFORD'S SMALLER RAILWAY AMALGA- 
MATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 
12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Price, 
Three Sheets, Coloured, 78 6d; Mounted in Case, 
ow on Roller, Varnished, 15s; Separate Sheets, 

a. 


STANFORD’s TRAVELLING RAIL- 
Ww AY and RO\D MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
showing the Railways, Sta'ions, Roads, Canals, 
Rivers, Lakes, Parks, Forests, Cities, Towns, and 
Villages. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches 
by 42. Price, Coloured, 63; Mounted on’ Linen, in 
Case, 10s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 


(Removed from 6, '7, and 8 Charing Cross). 





| WALES.—North and South Wales.—Reissue 
of Walker's Maps, thoroughly Revised and Corrected 
to the Present Date. Scale, 3 miles to Linch. Price 
each in Sheet, 32 inches by 27, Coloured, 3s; or 
Mounted to fold in Case for the Pocket, 6s. 

of 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP 
IRELAND, in Counties and Baronies, on the Basis 
of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, Scale, 8 
miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. On Two 
Shects, price, Coloured, 88; Mounted on Linen, in 
Case, 10s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP 
of SCOTLAND. Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch; size, 21 
inches by 26. Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted on Linen, iu 
Case, 4s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 9s. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING ROAD 
and RAILWAY MAP of IRELAND. Scale, 12 
miles to an inch; size, 21 inches by 25. Sheet. 
2s 6d; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 4s 6d; or on 
Roller, Varnished, 9s. 


ASIA. 


CENTRAL ASIA. — STANFORD’S 
MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. including Teheran, Khiva, 
Bokhara, Kokan, Yarkand, Kabul, Herat, &c. Scale, 
110 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 17, Coloured 
Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


INDIA. — STANFORD’S MAP of 
INDIA: Based upon the Surveys executed by order 
of the late Hon. the East India Company, the Special 
Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other Authori- 
ties. Scale, 35 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 
63. On Four Large Sheets, 21s; Mounted in Case, 
30s; Roller, Varnished, 35s; Spring Roller, £4 4s. 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW POR- 
TABLE MAP of INDIA. Exhibiting the Present 
Divisions of the Country according to the Most Recent 
Surveys. Seale, 86 miles to an ine! ; size, 29 inches by 
33. Price, Coloured, 6s: Mounted on Linen, in Case, 
8s; or on Roller, Varnished, 11s. 


AFRICA. 


AFRICA (SOUTH).—MAP of SOUTH 
AFRICA to 16° SOUTH LATITUDE. By Henry 
HALL, Draughtsman to the Royal Evgineers, Cape 
Town. Scale. 50 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches 
by 28. Two Sheets, Coloured, 10s 6d; Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, 13s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


AFRICA (SOUTH-EASTERN ).—MAP 
of SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. Compiled by 
UeNRY HALL. Seale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 26 
inches by 22. In Sheet, 4s; Mounted on Linen, in 
Case, 6s. 


CAPE of GOOD HOPE and SOUTH 
AFRICA.—MAP of SOUTH AFRICA, CAPE 
COLONY, NATAL, &c. By Henry HALL. Scale, 
5u miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 17. In Sheet, 
4s 6d; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 


CAPE COLONY (EASTERN FRON- 
TIER).—MAP of the EASTERN FRONTIER of the 
CAPE COLONY. Compiled by HENRY HALL. Scale, 
8 miles to an inch; s.ze, 40 inches by 38. Sheets, 
18s 6d; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 25s; or on 
Roller, Varnished, 31s 6d. 


AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.—New Map of 


British Columbia, to the 56th Parallel North Latitude. 
Scale, 25 miles to an inch; Size, 39 inches by 27. 
Price, in Sheet, Coloured, 7s 6d; or Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, 10s 6d. 


CANADA.—STANFORD’S MAP of 
CANADA, including the adjacent parts of the 
United States, from New York to Chicago, with the 
Railways, Roads, and Canals. Second Edition. 
Scale, 29} miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 33. 
Four Sheets, 12s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 18s; 
on Roller, Varnished, 25s; alsuv in separate Sheets, 
3s 6d; in Case, 5s each. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA.— 
Stanford's New Railway and County Map of the 
United States and Territori«s, together with Canada, 
New Brunswick, &c. Scale, 54} miles to an inch; 
size, 57 inches by 36. Two Sheets, Coloured, 21s; 
Case, 25s; Rollers, Varnished, 30s. 

UNITED STATES. — STANFORD'S 
HANDY MAP of the UNITED STATES. Scale, 
miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 25. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 7s 6d; Mounted in Case, 10s 6d; 
on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


UNITED STATES. — STANFORD'S 
SMALLER RAILWAY MAP of the UNITED 
“STATES. Scale, 120 miles to an inch; size, 29 
inches by 17}, on Two Sheets. Price, Coloured, 4s 64; 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—Bailey’s Map of 
Central America, including the States of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
Seale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. Sheet, 
7s 64; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 10s 6d; or on 
Roller, Varnished, I4s. 


MEXICO.—A General Map of the Republic 
of Mexico. By the Brigadier-General PEDRO GARCIA 
Conpe. Engraved from the Original Survey made 
by order of the Mexican Government. Size, 50 inches 
by 37. Sheets, 10s 6d; Mounted on Linen in Case, 18s. 
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BERMUDAS.—Map of the Bermudas, pub- 
lishei by direction of His Excellency Major-General 
J. Ui. Lerroy, C_B., R.A., Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bermudas. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; 
size, 62 inches by 63. Price, Mounted, in Case, or on 
Roller, Varnished, 21s. 


JAMAICA.—A New Map of the Island of 
Jamaica. Prepared by Tuomas Harrison, Govern- 
ment Surveyor, Kingston, Jamaica, under the direc- 
tion of Major-General J. R. MANN, R.E.. Director of 
Roads and Surveyor-General. Scale, 24 miles to an 
inch; size, 64inches by 27. Price, Mounted, in Case, 
or on Roller, Varnished, 21s. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

QUEENSLAND. — STANFORD’S 
NEW MAP of the PROVINCE of QUEENSLAND 
(North-Eastern Australia). Scale, 64 miles to an 
inch ; size, 18 inches by 23. In sheets, Coloured, 2s 6. 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, 4s 6d. 


VICTORIA—A NEW MAP of the 
PROVINCE of VICTORIA (Australia). Showingall 
the Roads, Rivers, Towns, Counties, Gold Diggings, 
Sheep and Cattle Stations, &c. Scale, 20 miles to an 
inch; size, 31 inches by 2!. In Sheet, 2s 6d; or 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, 4s 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND.-—Stanford’s Map of New 
Zealand. Scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 17 inches 
by 19. Full-coloured, in Sheet, 2s; Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, 3s 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND. —New Map of the Colony 
of New Zealand. Constructed from the most recent 
Official Documents, The Discoveries on the West 
Coast and the New Gold-fields of Canterbury and 
Otago are inserted ; also the latest Surveys in Otago 
and Nelson. Auckland has been entirely recon- 
stru*ted from an Official Survey. Scale, 25 miles to 
an inch ; size, 34 inches by 42. Coloured and Mounted 
in Case, or on Ro! ler, V arnished, 9s. 


NELSON and MARLBOROUGH.—A 
New Map of the Provinces of Nelson and Mar!l- 
borough, in New Zealand, with Cook's Strait, and 
the Southern Part of the Province of Wellington. 
Seale, 8 miles to an inch. Size, 40 inches by 27. 
Price, in Sheet, Coloured, 7s 64; Mounted on Linen, 
in Case, 10s 6d. 

MAPS constructed by the late JOHN 
ARROWSMITH, now published by EDWARD STAN- 


FORD :— 

CEYLON.—MAP of CEYLON. Con- 
structed from a Base of Triangulations and corre 
sponding Astronomical Observations. By Major- 
General JOHN FRASER, late Deputy Quartermaster- 
General. Reconstructed by JONN ARROWSMITH. 
Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 52 inches by 78 
Fight Sheete, Coloured, £2 5s; Mounted in Case, 
£3 13s 64; on Roller, Varnished, £4 4s; Spring 
Roller, £6 16s 6d. 


CEYLON.—COFFEE ESTATES of 
CEYLON. Map showing the position of the Coffee 
Estates in the Central Province of Ceylon. Size, 15 
inches by 20, Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 
5a. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST).—MAP of 
the WEST COAST of AFRICA. Comprising 
Guinea and the British Possessions at Sierra Leone, 
on the Gambia, and the Gold Coast, &c. Scale, 50 
miles to an inch. Two Coloured Sheets ; size of each, 
22 inches by 26; Mountel in Case, 10s. 


EGYPT.—MAP of EGYPT. Compiled 
from the most authentic materials, and founded on 
the best Astronomical Observations, By Col. W. M 
LeEAKR, R.A, LL.D, F.RS. Scale, 10 miles to an 
inch; size, 34 inches, by °2. Two Sheets, Coloured, 
2is: Mounted in Case, 258; on Roller, Varnished, 


£1 16s, 

NATAL.—MAP of the COLONY of 
NATAL. Compiled in the Surveyor-General's Office 
Size, 114 inches by 144; Sheet, Coloured, Is; Mounted 
in Case, 2s 6d. 


ARCTIC DISCOVERIES.—Sir JOHN 
FRANKLIN'S AR TLIC DISCOVERIES, between 
Baffin Bay and Cape Bithurst; combined with those 
of Sir Edward Parry in 1519, and the several Search- 
ing Expeditions. Scale, 47 miles to an inch ; size,26 
inches by 22. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s 


BARBADOES. — TOPOGRAPHICAL 
MAP. Based upon Mayo's Original Survey. By 
Sir Rospert H. ScuomBuraen, K.R.E. Scale, 2 miles 
to an inch; size, 49 inches by 50. Two Sheets 
Coloured, Mounted in Case, 28s; on Roller, 
Varnished, 31s 6d 

ST. CHRISTOPHER.—TOPO. 
GRAPHICAL MAP of the ISLAND of ST. CHRIS- 
TOPHER, in the WEST INDLES. Describing all 
the Plantations, the Parishes, with their respective 
Boundaries, Churches, Towns, Rivers, Gutts, High- 










ways, &c, ty We. M Manon, Surveyor of the 
Island. Scale 54 inches to a mile; -ize, 76 inches 
by 54. Colouredand Mounted in Case or on Rolier, 
Varnished, 21s 

AUSTRALIA. [From Surveys made by 
Order of the British Government, combined with 


those of D’Entra Casteaux, Baudin, Freycinet, &c 
Seale, 80 miles to an inch. On Two Sheets; size of 
each, 22 inches by 26 Sheets, Cvuloured, 6s, 


Mounted in Case, 1 


For more Extended Lists see EDWARD STANFORD'S GENERAL CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, DIA- 


GRAMS, &c, New Edition, gratis on application ; or by post for one stamp. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s Works. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION, in FIVE VOLUMES. Half-morocco Roxburgh Binding, 7s 6d; crown 
8yvo, cloth gilt, price 6s. VOL. L, NOW READY. 








Rev. R, Allen, M.A. 
Abraham: his Life, Times, and Travels, 


as told by a Contemporary 3,800 Years ago. Post 8vo, cloth, with Map, price 10s 6d. 








Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., Author of ‘ The Higher Life,” &c. 


The Doctrine of Annihilation 
In the Light of the Gospel of Love. 


Five Discourses. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 








Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
The New Testament. 


Latest Greek Text. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Translated from Tischendorf’s 





Henry Hayman, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School. 
Rugby-School Sermons. With an Introductory Essay 


on the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ The Childhood of the World.” 
The Childhood of Religions; including a Simple 


Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 





Captain Arthur Griffiths, Author of ‘The Queen's Shilling.” 
Memorials of Millbank, and Chapters in Prison 


HISTORY. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 





POETRY. 


A, C. Thompson. 
Preludes: a Volume of Poems. Illustrated by Eliza- 


BETH THOMPSON, Painter of “The Roll-Call" and “The 28th at Quatre Bras." Demy 8yo, 
price 7s 6d. 


James Rhoades. 
Timoleon: a Dramatic Poem. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 








‘SUNBEAM WILLIE: and other 


Stories for Home Reading and Cottage Meetings. 

By Mrs. G. S. REANeY, Author of “ Waking and 

Working.” Small square, uniform with “ Lost 
Gip,” &., price Is 6d. 

THE CONTAINING :—Sunbeam Willie — Little Maggie's 


CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. yt Christmas Sermon in Baby's Shoes— 


| ee 

|NEW WORK by HESBA STRETTON. Author of 

| “ Jessica's First Prayer.” 

The WONDERFUL LIFE. _ Sixth 

One of Two; or, the Left-handed Bride. By J. Thousand, Svo, with a Map and Illuminated 
Hain Friswell. Frontispiece, fcap., 2s 6d, 


For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbon. | CASSY. 20th Thousand. With Six 


The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. Hooper. Illustrations. Square crown 8yo, 1s 6d. 


Kitty. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards, | The KING’S SERVANTS. 28th 


-Money Mortiboy. tter-of-Fact y. 
Rentp-ieaey Sevtthey, 8. Watewat-oot Stary Thousand. With Eight Illustrations. Square 


crown 8vo. Is 6d. Part 1. Faithful in Little; 
Part 2. Unfaithful; Part 3. Faithful in Much. 


‘LOST GIP. 36th Thousand. With 


Six Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


COMPLETE STORIES IN ONE CHEAP VOLUME. 


8s 6d per Volume. 


Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By J. Masterman. 
Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 


Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy Thomas. 

Hirell. By John Saunders, 

God's Providence House. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 


*,* Also a handsomely-bound Edition, with Twelve 


JOAN MERRY WEATHER, and ottins | Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 
Stories. y KATHERINE SAUNDEKS. Crown 8yo, | % ir oe 
price 6s. ‘BOARDING-OUT and PAUPER 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS. By MENELLA B. SMEDLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
| ‘We hope all whoare really interested in the subject 
will carefully look through Miss Smedley's book, in 
BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet | which she has simply collected together and published 
Hours. By EDWARD GARRETT. Crown 8vo, price 6s. | with explanatory notes the principal evidence on the 
subject from various official sources.’’—Spectator. 
MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S ~ 7 om ssaiaicaid badehs "heat * 
FRIDAYS, and other Stories. By Miss M. | J. HAIN FRISWELL'S NEW BOOK. 
BETHAM-EpwakDs. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. The BETTER SELF: Essays for Home 
—_—_— —___—_—_— | Life. Cloth gilt, choicely printed, 6s. 
E } , “oT "SC: ? “A high conception, but never severe nor morose ; 
COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S WORKS, C.S.1, M.R.1, B.A. | the spirit is as sound and wholesome as it is noble 
The CONFESSIONS ofa THUG. Price 6s. | and elevated.""—Standard. 


GIDEON’S ROOK, ani other Stories. By 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 











NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELy 
FORTHCOMING. 





INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
andthe HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RIOHARD By 
a aytls Dennis of Captain 4 
and the Author, and with Col Ustration 
and Map, demy 8vo. a 


This volume is intended to present a s 
vieintime of the Holy Land in general naan of the 
in particular, and to convey an idea of the life which 
an Englishwoman may make for herself in the East, 





—————_____ 


A YACHTING CRUISE in the §0 
a ee 


The author has spent considerable time in Pol 
and his work is a description of the islands and the 
manners and customs of the natives ag they exist 
Much that is interesting from a scientific and ethno. 
logical point of view will be found in the volume, 





LETTERS from CHINA and JAPAN 


By L. D.S. One Vol. crown 8Vvo, price 7s : 
an Illustrated Title-page. . 64, with 


This work is compiled from the author's letters 
to friends in England and the private journals 
during a long residence in China and Japan, and ig 
published with a view of presenting to English readers 
a picture of the daily life of Europeans in the Far East 
together with some account of the singular manners 
and customs of that region. 





NEW VOLUME of the INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


The LIFE & GROWTH of LANGUAGE, 
By WILLIAM Dwiaut WHITNEY, Professor of San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, 
New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*,* Copyright English Edition. 


MEMOIRS of GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American 
Civil War. By HimsELr. 2 vols. demy 8yo, with 


Map. 
*,* Copyright English Edition. 


This is not designed as a history of the American 
Civil War, or even as a complete account of all the 
incidents in which the writer bore a part, but merely 
his recollection of events, corrected by a reference to 
his own memoranda, which may assist the future his- 
torian when he comes to describe the whole, and ac- 
count for the motives and reasons which influenced 
some of the actors in the grand drama of the war. 





IMPORTANT MEDICAL WORK for FAMILY USE 


COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT of 
=” By G. OVeREND Drewry, M.D. 





An ESSAY on the RULE of FAITH 
and CREED of ATHANASIUS. Shall the Rubric 
preceding the Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book? By an ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 8vo, sewed. 
[Shortly. 





POETRY. 


The LADY of LIPARI: a Poem, in 
3 cantos, feap. 8vo. This Poem is founded upon a 
Tale of Boccacio; the Second of the Fifth of the 
Decameron. (Shortly. 





Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS, 
CABINET EDITION of. Complete in 10 vols, 


with Frontispieces, elegant green cloth, gilt, orna- 
mental case, 28s. 





Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS, 
CABINET EDITION of. In Separate Volumes, 
each 2s 6d. 





SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Third 





| “A really charming volume of essays, which gives 
TARA: © Mahratta Tale. Price és. | good advice without becoming a bore." —City Press. 


Series. By a New Wuitkx. Foap. 8y9, cloth. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, NOW AT ALL THE 


HIS QUEEN. By Atice Fisuer. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





LOVE ME, OR LOVE ME NOT. By Mrs. Francis G. Farruruty. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIBRARIES. 








——— 





Lonpon: Printed by JoHN Campse t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 





County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 


and Published by him at the “Sructaror” Omee, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 15, 1875. 
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